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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The meeting of the German Kaiser and our King has 
gone merrily. The weather was brilliant, the crowds 
enthusiastic, and the ‘‘central figures” obviously 
cordial. Attempts to exaggerate the meaning of the 
interview have on the whole been laudably few, but 


none the less all men of goodwill rejoice that such | 


a meeting has again become possible, and that the 
diplomatic strain which has undoubtedly existed for a 
long time is now relaxed. As we have always main- 
tained that real ground of political hostility does not 
exist and was almost entirely the creation of un- 
scrupulous and often ignorant press agitation, we need 
not emphasise our own satisfaction at the new develop- 
ment of Anglo-German relations. But Talleyrand’s 
hackneyed advice to the young diplomatist ‘‘ surtout 
point de zéle” is as applicable to German rapproche- 
ment as to the entente with France. Let us hope, when 
the Kaiser and Kaiserin arrive in November, we may 
escape the hysterical outbursts that heralded the visit 
of M. Loubet. 


Moorish affairs do not make more pleasant reading as 
days go by. The optimism of the Quai d’Orsay finds 
no echo among the Europeans who are residing in the 
ports of Morocco. It is evident that even in Tangier 


no security is felt, for a panic has arisen there and the | 


exodus of Europeans isenormous. All business is at a 
standstill, and it is not surprising to learn that the 
entire Diplomatic Body at that place have agreed to ask 
the French Government what means it intends to take 
to insure life and property against an attack that may 
take place any day. Things at Laranche and Mazagan 
look blacker still, To Laranche a destroyer has 


been sent, of course a totally inadequate protection. 
Unless France awakes at once to a sense of its. 
duty, other Powers must protect their own subjects. 


It is clear that General Drude cannot possibly do 
the work entrusted to him unless he receives reinforce- 
ments. He lacks two of the essential factors in a 
punitive expedition, horses and guns. Unless they 
are speedily provided, we may be face to face with a 
much worse situation than anything which has come 
yet. To add to the trouble, the Spanish troops will 
not receive orders from him, and thereby all unity in the 
operations is lost. He cannot even dispose of his own 
inadequate force as he thinks best. It appears, unfor- 
tunately, from recent advices that the optimistic state- 
ments as to the surrender of Kaid Maclean have no 
warrant, Raisuli hopes to make his own peace by 
means of his hostage, and the fanaticism of the tribes 
round him has been only stimulated by the events at 
Casablanca. The French Government must be con- 
vinced by now that this kind of business can only be 
successfully carried through in a whole-hearted manner. 
A slight repulse may lead to a widespread rising ; 
overwhelming force alone will teach the lesson needed. 


The publication of the Russo-Japanese agreement is 
not a tremendous event, though it is gratifying as 
showing good relations between the parties to it. It 
may be a ‘‘ grovelling technicality”, but we are struck 
with the absence of any consideration for the promises 
made. The gist of the agreement seems to be that 
each party to it promises to respect existing treaties. 
Even a promise to uphold the integrity of China and the 
**open door” by all the peaceable means at either’s dis- 
posal does not really seem to carry one very far. How- 
ever, it does mean this much, that each of these great 
Powers will give moral support to what has for long 
been our own policy in the Par East. It is evident that, 
while all speculation as to the Anglo-Russian agreement 
is premature, the matter is on foot, and we may perhaps 
glean some hint of its nature from the Russian pact 
with Japan. It is an interesting subject of speculation 
why Russia is settling matters (at all events tem- 
porarily) in the Far East. Is she merely intending to 
regulate her internal situation, or will she play a larger 
part in Europe than of late ? 


Balkan affairs do not tend to grow better. A Greek 
band has been captured on the high seas near Mount 
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Athos by the Turks; they had with them all the 
raw material of racial and religious propaganda as 
understood in the Balkan Peninsula—bombs, dyna- 
mite and suchlike. This is a curious commentary 
on the assertion of the Greek Government that their 
unfortunate countrymen are the innocent victims of 
Turk and Bulgar. The details, on the other hand, of 
the attempt of a Bulgarian band to kidnap Colonel 
Elliot, the staff officer at the head of the gendarmerie 
force in the well-named Drama district, are thrilling. 
He bagged five of the ruffians with his own revolver 
and escaped. Meanwhile it is pleasing to note that 
Prince Ferdinand receives a certificate of character 
from the ‘‘ North German Gazette” on the twentieth 
anniversary of his acceptance of the Bulgarian throne. 


Nothing in the response made to Lord Curzon’s 
appeal on behalf of his Clive memorial fund is more 
felicitous than the contributions from the native 
princes. The India of to-day is not the India of the 
eighteenth century, but at a time when we hear so much 
off sedition peculiar significance attaches to the words 
of one prince who writes to Lord Curzon: ‘‘It is no 
less a national reproach for Indians than for English- 
men that they have failed so far to do anything to 
preserve the memory of the hero of Plassey.” And 
similar sentiments are forthcoming from the Nawab 
Bahadur of Murshidabad, and from other places inti- 
mately associated with Clive’s achievements in arms or 
diplomacy. So far £3,270 have been received: from 

4,000 to £5,000 are wanted if worthy memorials are 
to be erected both in India and in England. The twin 
claim must be honoured. 


The personality of the Viceroy of the Two Kwang 
must always interest us because of the proximity of his 
capital, Canton, to Hong Kong. A strongand capable 
Viceroy can, if he will, restrain the piracy which is a 
chronic pest on the West River ; while one unfriendly 
to foreigners can set up friction, as did the late 
incumbent Tsen Chun-hsuan, about railway and other 
matters. The Kowlong-Canton railway question was 
settled under his successor, Chou Fu; but the latter 
seems to be thought hardly strong enough to deal with 
the persistent unrest which has been rampant lately 
in the Kwang provinces. Tsen had the reputation of 
being stronger, and partly for that reason, partly 
because he had made enemies at Pekin by profuse 
denunciation, he was lately reappointed. 


Tsen resisted the nomination, as he resisted previous 
nominations to Yunnan and even to Szechuen— 
although things went so far, this time, that he had 
a farewell audience and started for the south. He 
halted however at Shanghai, while, presumably, 
strings were pulled; and he has obtained permission 
now, apparently, to go into retirement altogether, on 
the plea of illness—which is a common enough plea, but 
which the Pekin correspondent of the ‘‘ Times” affirms 
to be genuine in this case. His nominated successor, 
Chang Yen-chung, will bring some experience of his 
new duties, as he was Governor of Kwangtung at the 
time that post was abolished in the course of certain 
reforms. e is, otherwise, also an experienced official, 
and well known to foreigners as Governor, formerly 
of Shanse and recently of Honan. The appointment 
seems to have come somewhat as a surprise, but to 
be not unfavourably viewed. 


The discussions at the Hague Conference this week 
seem to have been even more purely academic than 
they usually are. We are shortly to have a grand 
field-day when all the various sub-committees and 
bureaux are to meet, but he would be a rash man who 
founded any great hopes for civilisation on its out- 
come. We are told that the prospects of the American 
scheme for a permanent court of arbitration sitting at 
the Hague ‘‘ continue to create misgivings”. This 
we are not surprised at. The existence of such an 
Areopagus without any means of enforcing its decisions 
or compelling the attendance of parties is an absurdity, 
and is far less likely to be useful than a temporary 
court called into activity by the agreement of parties 
inter se. Balloons seem to be the most appropriate 
subject which the Peace Congress has yet discussed. 


A general strike among the telegraph and telephone 
operators in America would go far to paralyse business, 
and might deprive even Europe for a time of the 
delights of American news. It is no doubt unlikely that 
the present trouble will be carried to any such extreme. 
American public interests are so seriously bound up 
with the continuance of the service that either the 
operators or the companies will have to give way. As 
to the reality of the grievances we on this side are not 
in a position to express any very decided opinion. 
Only one thing is clear: the differences between the 
companies and their employees are showing the incon- 
venience which attends private ownership of national 
services. There is no reason why the telegraphs and 
the telephones should be in private control any more 
than the post. The trouble could not have occurred 
at a worse time for those interested in American busi- 
ness, and the menace will possibly involve the taking 
over at an early date of the American telegraphs and 
telephones. 


It would be well for British trade if the average man 
who rubs his hands in satisfaction at the officially 
recorded boom could be induced to give an occasional 
hour’s study to the Tariff Commission reports. He 
would then come to grips with realities. Take the latest 
published, dealing with glass and confectionery. Expert 
evidence shows the havoc worked by our free-import 
system, combined with foreign tariffs and bounties, in 
the last quarter of a century. Dumping has swollen 
foreign exports of glass to Great Britain by nearly two 
millions, and the foreigner is able to sell glass in England 
for less than it would cost to manufacture. Tariffs on 
the other hand have restricted British exports, and 
their growth has only been maintained by the demands 
of British possessions. In the same way with sugar 
refining. The consumption in the United Kingdom 
has trebled, but the sugar refined in British factories 
was in 1903 half what it was in 1885, and only began 
to improve after the Brussels Convention came into 
force. Confectionery manufacturers do not like a 
natural price in sugar, but the interests of refiners, of 
British colonies, and of possible beet-growers in England 
must be regarded as no mean offset. 


The moral of these reports is always the same and is 
unanswerable. Whilst the abolition of bounties has 
resulted in material advantage to business connected 
with sugar in various directions, imperial as well as 
domestic, both the confectionery and the glass trades 
are agreed as to the value of preference. This is no 
longer a matter of economic theory, but of experience. 
The ruin of the British cane-growing colonies would 
probably have been complete when the United States 
gave a preference to Cuba and the Philippines, if 
Canadian preference and the Canadian surtax on German 
sugar had not opened up a compensating field. When 
the McKinley tariff, with its 60 per cent. duty, 
** strangled” the glass trade with the United States, 
Canadian preference stepped in to save the situation. 
There is pretty general agreement among glass manu- 
facturers that preference alone enables the Briton to 
meet the unfair competition of the Germans and 
Belgians in colonial markets. It is at least a note- 
worthy coincidence that British trade expands in the 
colonies wherever preference is conceded. 


Belfast seems to have quieted down. Lord Shaftes- 
bury, as Lord Mayor, took a great risk in allowing 
the military to be withdrawn on Tuesday; but the 
result will of course be said to justify him. This may 
not be the most serious riot Belfast—of great fame 
for riots—has known, but it is serious enough, anyway. 
It is more difficult to account for than former outbreaks : 
the old Protestant and Catholic fracas, swelling at 
times to a riot, was at least quite intelligible. But this 
seems to be of a different kind altogether : itis not even 
a row between Nationalists and Unionists: but entirely 
a Nationalist attack on the police and the authorities 
responsible for order. The soldiers seem to have kept 
their temper admirably. It is sad enough that three 
people were killed and so many injured; but it is 
wonderful that the list of killed and wounded is not 
larger seeing the missiles used and the many hours of 
fighting. But it is to be feared that there were many 
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unreported casualties—injured persons ‘‘ removed by 
friends "—as was the case in 1872; so at least the 
officers engaged at the time believed. It is good news 
that the carters’ strike has been settled—something on 
the right side against the outrage on Lord Ashtown on 
the wrong. 


It is curious that the Rifle Brigade should again be to 
the front in Belfast at a time of riot. It is not the first 
time by any means that the Rifle Brigade has come to 
the assistance of the civil authorities in Ireland. In 
1881 they were very prominent ; their zeal made a deep 
impression, as was shown later on. In 1884 the same 
battalion of the Rifle Brigade was quartered in the 
North Camp, Aldershot, when, one day, a famous 
Irish regiment (which under the Territorial system 
was composed almost entirely of Irishmen and Roman 
Catholics) ‘‘ marched in”. No sooner had they been 
‘*dismissed” and taken up their new quarters than 
they sallied out as a body to attack the ‘‘inimy” in 
the adjacent lines, it having come to their knowledge 
that the Rifle Brigade formed part of their new brigade. 
‘*A military riot” ensued and some damage was done 
before peace was restored. When the inevitable 
‘‘ inquiry” was made, the reason for this perfectly 
gratuitous onslaught by the obstreperous Irishmen 
was that they had attacked the Riflemen because 
they were ‘‘the black divils that did the peelers’ dirty 
work in Dublin”. 


That the Territorial system has advantages in certain 
localities is unquestionable, but a large number of 
thinking (and active) soldiers have ever maintained 
that it carries with it, as in this case, more serious 
disadvantages. It is very certain that the regiments 
which have uniformly ‘‘ done well” in days gone by 
have been those which contained a judicious mixture 
of the three nationalities—the stolid and determined 
Englishman, the cautious Scot, and the reckless Irish- 
man. 


Has Sir Thomas Esmonde recanted or has he not ? 
A lively meeting of the United Irish League was held 
on Monday at Enniscorthy to demand the honourable 
member’s resignation in view of his recent declaration 
of Sinn Fein independence. Opinion was divided in the 
fashion approved of Kilkenny, until the chairman of the 
gathering announced that Sir Thomas was prepared to 
resume his allegiance to the official Nationalist party. Sir 
Thomas said he was ready to act with any party which 
put the national rights of Ireland in the forefront of its 
programme, and Mr. Stephen Gwynn thereupon 
clenched matters by hailing his return as a pledge- 
bound member of the Irish party. As Sir Thomas did 
not demur to this description, the Irish press promptly 
made merry over a Falstaffian revolt and the manner in 
which the errant knight had been bluffed back into line 
with the party. Now Sir Thomas announces that Mr. 
Gwynn’s interpretation of the situation was unauthorised 
by him. It therefore comes to this: Sir Thomas 
Esmonde’s revolt is strictly limited, and the bluff would 
seem to be on his part rather than Mr. Gwynn’s. 


Was ever Bill so riddled with criticism as the 
Scottish Small Holdings Bill in the Lords? Were ever 
sides so unequal? Lord Rosebery, Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord Cawdor made every one 
of them sober and weighty speeches against the Bill. In 
defence the Lord Chancellor was alone and he did well, 
seeing the difficulty of the case. He must have wished 
he could suppress Lord Carrington, or even manage him 
as he might a junior in court. A schoolboy speech does 
not become the House of Lords. The weak point in 
Lord Loreburn’s argument was his failure to show 
the connexion between the unquestioned fact of over- 
crowding in Scotch towns—46 per cent. of the popu- 
lation in Scotland against 8 per cent. in England—and 
the remedy proposed. The argument, to hang together, 
must assume that there are enough people in the 
towns competent and willing to live by agriculture, 
opportunity afforded, to reduce the town population to 
healthy limits. But the assumption is too enormous for 
anyone to believe it. 


The case cannot be put nearly so high. At most it 
can be claimed that something would be done to relieve 


the pressure in towns ; how much it is impossible 
to say, and the experiment might fail altogether. 
Unionists admit that this does not necessarily put the 
experiment out of court. But the cost must be counted. 
In the Scottish case the cost includes the extension of 
the crofter system to the Lowlands, and the introduc- 
tion into Scotland of the discredited and dying Irish 
land system—dual ownership, land court and all. This 
is too much for landowners to stomach and there is 
no evidence that the farmers wish for it either. But 
the Lords do not want to prevent all amendment of the 
Crofters Acts or increase of facilities for small holdings. 
So they did not accept Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s 
motion for rejection. Instead they have adjourned the 
consideration of the Bill until the English Bill comes 
up: then they may pass a Scottish Bill assimilated to 
the English one. No doubt this was a cavalierly way 
of handling Government arrangements. But why 
indeed should the Peers be delicate in their treatment 
of this Government ? 


Lord Rosebery has been so long ‘‘ the noble Lord on 
the cross benches ” that one would not like to think of 
him as anything else. But for all practical purposes he 
is now in the regular Opposition. Anparently no one 
on the Government side dare answer him—at any rate 
no one does. The idea perhaps is the silence of con- 
tempt; but this really won’t do, when it is Lord 
Rosebery who speaks. Contempt for his action or in- 
action, as much as you will, but for the present Liberal 
peers, or anybody for that matter, to affect to despise 
Lord Rosebery as a speaker is too much altogether. 
‘*Struck dumb” seems a much more likely verdict. 
We cannot, of course, wonder at the sub-element of 
personal feeling here—no Liberal could love Lord 
Rosebery after this speech—but again he is too big an 
orator for boycotting to answer. If you keep out of the 
way of a man who is more than your match, you may call 
it boycotting him, but nobody else will. In Scotland at 
any rate Lord Rosebery’s speech will pursue Liberal 
members for months and years. The Scotch will 
ponder Lord Rosebery’s words about a Ministry, made 
up mainly of Scotsmen or Scottish members, which 
seeks to turn Scotland into Ireland and puts her local 
self-government in a worse position than ours in 
England. 


It is notoriously a bad sign when a man will be con- 
tinually feeling his own pulse. And this is what the 
House of Commons is now always at—it is the symptom 
of a seriously disordered body. Mr. Balfour in his 
speech on the Appropriation Bill did not blink this 
obvious truth, and the Prime Minister’s optimism will 
persuade no one that all is well with the House. The 
disease has plainly been aggravated by the Govern- 
ment’s plan of sending big Bills to Grand Committees. 
The Prime Minister pledged the Government that impor- 
tant controversial Bills should be kept in Committee 
of the whole House; but the pledge, as Mr. Balfour 
showed, has not been kept. The most controversial Bill 
of the session, Scottish Small Holdings, was sent to a 
Grand Committee. Sir Henry was unable to make 
any answer to this charge. Mr. McKenna’s crooked 
administration at the Education Office also came in 
for severe comment. He is seriously impairing the 
Board’s reputation. 


The Bill to indemnify persons living in illegal con- 
nexion with their deceased wife’s sister was forced 
through the Commons on Thursday by aid of the 
Government, who have fathered the Bill, as they would 
naturally father any Bill offensive to English church- 
men and setting a premium on illegality. The Church 
must mark two or three Conservative members 
who made themselves the champions of the Govern- 
ment. They hold their seats, as Conservatives do 
everywhere, mainly by the votes of churchmen, and 
they must be taught that they cannot with impunity 
play fast and loose with the things churchmen care 
about. All honour to the brilliant group of Conserva- 
tives—in particular Lord Robert Cecil, Lord Helmsley, 
Lord Edmund Talbot, Mr. Bridgeman, Mr. Claude 
Hay, and Mr. Rawlinson—who made so gallant a 
stand to the last. To them fidelity to principle means 
something. 
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The Bellairs-Dalziel duel has had an extraordinary 
development. Everybody naturally supposed when 
Mr. Dalziel made the use he did of an incident in Mr. 
Bellairs’ career that he had ferreted out his own in- 
formation. How he used it was his own business. 
It is a much more serious matter to learn that the 
aggressor was actually armed by the Financial Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty for the encounter in which he 
cut so sorry a figure. We can quite understand that 
Mr. Bellairs is a very troublesome person, especially 
from the fact that he is a Liberal, but that a Minister 
should supply a private member with information 
culled from official sources in order that he may make 
things unpleasant for another private member is a much 
graver offence than Mr. Daiziel’s. It is, in fact, as 
dirty a trick as we ever heard of, and makes one specu- 
late whether some Admiralty official did not initiate the 
whole business. Mr. Robertson’s connexion with this 
unclean affair wants clearing up. 


The annual meeting of the Manchester Ship Canal 
Company took place at the end of last week, and the 
report was on the whole satisfactory. There was an 
increase of sea-borne merchandise for the first half of 
the current year of 158,770 tons, as against the first six 
months of 1906. Mr. Bythell, the chairman, made an 
appeal to Manchester merchants to back the canal, and 
to offer to their customers the saving effected if the 
goods were put on board at the Manchester Docks as 
against some distant port. This would bring to Man- 
chester a greatly-increased export trade. Answering 
the demand of traders for decreased railway rates he 
recommended them to try the canal. But, as he said, 
the difficulty of overcoming the inertia of custom is 
hardly credible till you have tried to do it. This is true 
even of so progressive a community as Manchester, 
which had the courage to make the Ship Canal. 


Prince Borghese has accomplished a great feat. He 
has driven a motor-car all the way from Pekin to Paris. 
His journey was full of adventure and romance. He 
covered nearly ten thousand miles in two months, 
half the distance through a roadless, almost trackless, 
country, which was sometimes quite a sea of mud. 
Long stretches were patrolled by bandits, and the 
villagers shared the outlaws’ view that the motor had 
come from the infernal regions. Prince Borghese’s 
reception reminds one of Mr. Oscar Browning’s in 
the early days of cycling, when an old woman, coming 
suddenly upon him tricycling in the Black Forest, fell 
flat on her face, crying ‘‘ Der Teufel!” His diffi- 
culties and dangers notwithstanding, Prince Borghese’s 
achievement leaves everything else accomplished by the 
motor as far behind as he left the other cars which 
started with him from Pekin. He must have great 
pluck and endurance, and his car, a 40-h.p. Itala which, 
with some nursing, carried him successfully through, 
wonderful stability. 


Joseph Joachim, the world’s most famous violinist, was 
as well known in England as in his own country, and 
what England thought of him was made manifest three 
years ago when he was presented with his portrait 
painted by Mr. J. S. Sargent in recognition of the 
sixtieth anniversary of his appearance in this country. 
A personality in himself as well as in his art, he was one 
of the least assuming and most charmingof men, and his 
honours sat lightly upon him. He did much for music— 
as genius trained by genius was like to do. If it be 
true that the man that hath no music in his soul is fit 
for treasons, stratagems, and spoils, so is the converse. 
Joachim’s personal record was unblemished. 


The ’Varsities find the long vacation dull. This, at 
least, is the only excuse we can invent for the childish 
games which Oxford and Cambridge amuse themselves 
with when the men are away. Extension weeks are 
silly enough, but Cambridge has capped all these 
puerilities with her Esperanto Congress. Fancy a lot 
of learned dons solemnly meeting to hear dithyrambs 
about the Esperantist green standard, ‘‘ that beautiful 
and majestic flag which called them year by year from 
all over the earth in the name of that most beautiful 
vision of mankind.” Fustian ! 


THE OPTIMISM OF M. PICHON. 


E must be a bold man who would venture to 
predict how far the intervention of France at 
Casablanca has been effectual, even for its immediate 
purpose. The calculation of those best able to judge 
would appear to be that the attacks of the tribes 
will last as long as their cartridges, which it is 
stated, without much apparent authority, are very 
limited in amount. This may be correct, but we have 
no clear evidence that it is so, and at any moment 
Europe may find itself face to face with a fresh rising 
at Casablanca or elsewhere. Indeed, though details are 
lacking at present, it is stated that a large body of 
Kabyles again attacked the French troops and were 
only repulsed after most desperate fighting, while General 
Drude has asked for three thousand more men. All this 
does not seem to point to a rapid subsidence of the dis- 
turbance and the re-establishment of law and order 
even in the coast towns. At Tangier, Mazagan and else- 
where the foreign residents are not unreasonably appre- 
hensive, and the French have clearly not yet enough 
force upon the scene to guarantee the safety of Euro- 
peans and their property anywhere. 

The manifesto of M. Pichon issued in the ‘* Matin” 
of the 13th no doubt expresses the honest opinion of 
the French Government and is intended to be taken as 
a serious statement of its policy. In fact it offers the 
strongest internal evidence of its sincerity. No one 
ever believed that the present French Government really 
wished to undertake foreign adventures, still less to 
inaugurate a regular conquest of Morocco. Such a 
development of the present situation would be little in 
accordance with French public opinion, and the mani- 
festo of the Foreign Minister is addressed quite as 
much to his own countrymen as to Europe at large. 
In fact, as we have held from the beginning, the object 
of French policy for the moment is to bring matters tc 
an end as soon as possible, to suppress the outbreak 
and then to withdraw, and on no account to enlarge 
the sphere of operations unless under the most urgent 
pressure. But this judicious desire to bring to a speedy 
close what is regarded as an untoward incident cannot 
depend for its fulfilment on the policy of the Quai 
d'Orsay. It rests with the fanatical tribesmen of 
Morocco, and that is by no means a stable basis on 
which to build. It is known that great excitement 
rages at Fez and that the previous unpopularity of 
the Sultan has only grown since the interference of 
France and Spain, and if suppression is to be merely 
sporadic we may anticipate more outbursts where 
there is no foreign force to overawe. In fact the 
question is not so much how moderate the French 
wish to be but how moderate the Moors will allow 
them to be, and on this it is not possible to see a day 
ahead. 

One statement of M. Pichon we already know to 
be inaccurate, that ‘‘the troops already in Morocco 
are sufficient”. This has been distinctly contradicted 
by the General on the spot, who is well aware that the 
tribesmen cannot be properly brought to their senses 
by merely beating back their attacks one by one. 
Right respect for European power can only be created 
by some kind of punitive expedition which shall bring 
home to them the necessity of refraining in the future 
from such injudicious exhibitions of anti-foreign feel- 
ing. It is well not to forget that Orientals in all such 
massacres of unbelievers are swayed by two con- 
siderations of equal weight—religious fanaticism and 
love of loot. In fact the former would generally be 
restrained were it not for the prospect of plunder. 
Anyone who knows the history of the Armenian 
massacres is well aware that the prospect of plunder 
induced the Mohammedan rising quite as much as 
hatred of Christianity. In fact had loot ad libitum not 
been distinctly promised in the mosques, the massacres 
would never he taken place. The accounts of recent 
events at Casablanca show that murder was accompanied 
by indiscriminate plunder of the property of all persons, 
Christian and Mohammedan alike, who possessed any 
property attractive enough to be seized. It is quite 
certain that no adequate lesson can be taught the 
marauders except as the result of a serious expedition 
against them. It may be possible to re-establish 
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order in the coast towns themselves and to beat 
off attacks so long as they take place under the 
guns of the fleet, but that this is in any sort 
of sense what France originally intended when 
she made the convention of April 1904, or that 
such half-measures will prove a satisfactory solution 
of the Moorish problem, we do not believe. It 
may not be amiss to recall what France professed to 
consider her réle in Morocco three years ago. Article 2 
of the Convention runs as follows: ‘‘ His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government, for their part, recognise that it 
appertains to France, more particularly as a Power 
whose dominions are conterminous for a great dis- 
tance with those of Morocco, to preserve order in 
that country and to provide assistance for the purpose 
of all administrative, economic, financial and military 
reforms that ‘it may require.” Since this Convention 
was signed no effort at all has been made by France 
to undertake the responsibility she then claimed as her 
right. To this she might reply that to exercise such a 
privilege was not worth a European war, but whether 
right or wrong in this contention she now finds herself 
again in a unique position both of responsibility and 
freedom. Even the German papers are pointing out that 
the Maghzen has had two years to begin reforms and 
that nothing has come of it. In fact there is strong 
evidence that they are beginning to weary of their 
protégé. Every civilised people whose principal object 
is to push its trade must resent the continual presence 
of murder and rapine as the established order of things 
in a country where it has business to do. The Sultan and 
his advisers, relying upon German help, have steadily 
refused French assistance in reorganising the country. 
Germany now begins to recognise that this state of 
things cannot indefinitely continue: one journal even 
suggests that the limits of her interference are not really 
within the capacity of France to draw. This indeed is 
very obvious, and it is the history of all similar attempts 
to control wild peoples. There was certainly no settled 
intention on the part of our Government at the time to 
occupy and hold Egypt for years and to establish a 
British administration in the Soudan. Yet that has been 
the inevitable outcome of events over the development 
of which we had hardly any control when we had once 
taken the preliminary step. The bombardment of Casa- 
blanca may prove the preliminary to a series of events 
not unlike those which have resulted in our present 
position in Egypt. How can what M. Pichon some- 
what enigmatically calls the ‘rights of France ” 
be effectively respected if some steps be not taken 
to impress the central authorities of Morocco with the 
conviction that France is thoroughly in earnest and will 
no longer tolerate any paltering with the ‘‘ precise 
mandate” she has received from Europe? As the 
situation grows, the clearer it becomes that in the end 
France, or some other Power or Powers if she does 
not feel equal to the task, must replace the feeble and 
useless authority of the Sultan and the Maghzen by 
something more tangible that may insure at least the 
elements of civilisation, security for life and property. 
It might be possible in the case of some countries 
remote from Europe to regard with indifference the 
growth of disorder which it is no business of ours 
to remedy, but Europe has now declared itself 
Mag | concerned in the good government of Morocco. 
The Powers have met in solemn conference and have 
issued declarations as its result. They cannot now 
proclaim themselves indifferent to what happens in that 
country so long as their own fellow-countrymen are not 
actually robbed and murdered. Morocco might con- 
ceivably have been left, as many would desire, to stew 
in its own juice, but unhappily for itself or the Powers 
it is too contiguous to Europe for that to be a tolerable 
solution. We are little concerned in considering the 
protestations of statesmen. Again and again in 
analogous situations the logic of events has falsified 
them as soon as they are uttered. We are rather in- 
terested in speculating as to the probable course of 
action which may be pursued by individual Powers 
should circumstances prove too strong for the prudent 
resolves of M. Pichon. Any sort of catastrophe owing 
to insufficient reinforcements such as took place in 
Tonkin would compel the conquest of Morocco, 


Germany must in any case find interference with France 


an ungrateful task. Russia would hardly stand in the 
way of her ally, and her military position is generally 
believed to be infinitely stronger than it was at the time 
of the Kaiser’s visit to Tangier. Italy has already been 
squared, and Spain is a partner, if not a quite contented 
one, in the enterprise. We are pledged to support 
France in every diplomatic move. The field therefore 
is open to the French Government if it has the courage 
to act, or if it be compelled to act, as it well may be, by 
the progress of events. One outcome of the crisis we 
should regard as disastrous, another Conference. Such 
a conclusion would be both dangerous and absurd, 
and it is difficult to say whether the danger or the 
absurdity would predominate. 


THE BELFAST RIOTS. 


| Barney Governments have long been unlucky 
in the number of unexpected disturbances they 
have had to face, and it looks as if Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s Ministry may have as stormy 
a period of office as Mr. Gladstone’s 1880 Cabinet. 
But of all luckless Liberals Mr. Birrell is surely the 
most unlucky. He has not in the least disarmed 
Nationalist hostility in Ireland by his repeated declara- 
tions that Irish affairs can be satisfactorily handled 
only by Irishmen. They do not value the sympathy or 
believe in the personal modesty which may underlie 
such professions: they see a Chief Secretary, by his 
own confession, incompetent and superfluous, and 
they take their measures accordingly. Mr. Birrell’s 
Council Bill was indignantly repudiated by the allies 
who had led him on to introduce it. He is not 
only abused by extreme Nationalists as fiercely as if he 
were a resolute coercionist, but despised by them 
because he is not resolute in anything. He was 
probably discreet not to show himself to the Belfast 
rioters. In Ireland it really matters much less than is 
generally supposed what your political views are if 
only you run straight and show pluck. Ireland is 
capable of responding, like her emblem the harp, to the 
touch of a master hand, but she never has been and 
never will be successfully governed by the cap and bells. 

By the time he resigns his ungrateful task Mr. 
Birrell will no doubt have learned a few simple truths 
of this kind. But the disastrous business at Belfast is 
much too serious to be taken as a necessary incident 
in the education of a Cabinet Minister. Into the merits 
of the original conflict between employers and labourers 
which unsettled the city we do not propose now to 
enter, since it is abundantly clear that the riots which 
have compelled the drastic action of the troops have 
nothing to do with the carters’ strike, except in so far 
as that created an atmosphere of disturbance. Some 
of the labour leaders seem to recognise too late that 
speeches of a fiery character delivered to excited 
working men were sparks in a magazine and ignited 
elements beyond their immediate sphere of influence. 
Had there been no labour troubles, the Nationalist 
roughs would probably not have chosen this moment 
for what is evidently a deliberate revolt against 
authority. But though the strike and the tem- 
porary disaffection in the Royal Irish Constabulary 
have confused the issues, the more recent phase 
of disturbance is simply a mob revolt of the old 
Parisian type. There is no question to-day, as there 
was in the Belfast riots of 1886, of civil war between 
Orange and Nationalist mobs, nor is there any rebellion 
of the working classes as such against bourgeoisie and 
authority alike. The fact that the Orangemen took no 
part in the street fighting of Sunday and Monday shows 
that the issue was a direct conflict between the 
Nationalist quarter of the town and the forces of 
the Crown. Of course the rioters try to disguise 
this fact by calling upon Protestant working men to 
join them, and pretending that capital is the enemy 
they are attacking. The pretence will deceive no 
one who wishes to see the facts. The genuine 
labour leaders are heartily anxious to see peace 
restored. We do not pretend that there was a 
deliberate preconcerted Nationalist conspiracy, or that 
the United Irish League or any other such organisation 
planned a rebellion. But this particular quarter of 
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Belfast is habitually unruly, and when the normal con- 
dition of the place was upset the malcontents saw their 
opportunity and seized it. It is a partisan revolt rising 
out of a street fracas, not a general rising of the plebs, 
and if the Orangemen had found it beyond the powers 
of Orange nature to keep out of the row, they would 
have come in to try conclusions with the brutal assail- 
ants of the King’s troops. The Dungannon Club, a 
coterie of hot-headed young republicans, really gave the 
secret of the riots away by appealing to the mob several 
days ago to attack the ‘‘ Saxon” soldiery who had been 
drafted in because of the earlier troubles. Apparently 
not one single Nationalist member of Parliament has 
dared to say a word in deprecation of the methods of 
his riotous friends. On the other hand, the real respon- 
sibility for the deaths of the unfortunate victims lies 
with persons who, like Mr. Joseph Devlin, deliberately 
delivered speeches on Sunday last calculated to inflame 
the mob against the civic authorities and the forces of 
the Crown. 

In all the annals of rioting it would be impossible to 
find a more striking example of quiet courage and for- 
bearance than the conduct of the troops and the police in 
all this business. For hours at a time they have been 
pelted with stones, bottles, and indescribable filth, yet 
not one single man forgot discipline so far as to draw 
his trigger without orders. The deliberate nature of the 
attack is proved by the copious heaps of stones prepared 
at street corners by the rowdies: the fibre of these 
patriots is sufficiently shown by the fact that they took 
cover behind a line of women when they attacked. 
We are glad to recognise that men of all parties save 
one honour the conduct of the troops. What the 
Redmondite party thinks about it may be gathered 
from its recognised organ, the ‘‘ Freeman’s Journal”’. 
That paper on Tuesday published without qualifica- 
tion a report sent on Monday night by its Belfast 
correspondent, who observed: ‘It looks as if more 
lives will be lost as a result of the brutal and 
cowardly conduct of the minions of the authorities last 
night ;” and again: “‘ It was plain that the military and 
police were bent on creating a repetition of Sunday’s 
riots.” Creating a riot—by standing impassive amid 
a fusillade of paving-stones! Brutal—when some 
thousands of troops in Belfast during two nights of 
street fighting killed three persons, and those only 
because in two instances a small party of soldiers was 
ordered to fire when hemmed in by a furious crowd ! 
Compare this with the drastic (though necessary) action 
of the United States forces—whom all good Nationalists 
are taught to admire—during the looting that followed 
the San Francisco earthquake. Of course intelligent 
and decent Nationalists are ashamed of deliberate lies 
of this childish description, but the paper which cir- 
culates them is read devoutly in every parish in Ireland, 
—“ member of the pledge-bound party dares quarrel 
with it. 

The vindictiveness of the attack upon the troops 
contrasts with the events of 1886, when the police were 
fiercely mauled by both mobs, especially by the Orange- 
men, but the soldiers were well received. The per- 
sistent and venomous abuse of the British army which 
has been so marked a feature of the Nationalist cam- 
paign during the last few years is attaining its logical 
result. We cannot be sure that the trouble is really 
over. Carlyle’s “‘ whiff of grape-shot” can be over- 
estimated, and the Belfast mob has the reputation of 
being the one mob in Europe that will, unarmed, stand 
up to rifle-fire. We gather from local papers that the 
incidental firing of a few shots on Monday had by no 
means the immediate and decisive result which English 
correspondents on the spot believed. But it had one 
very marked and iy significant result. As soon as it 
had become certain that the troops would be ordered 
to fire when necessary—but not until this became clear 
—the leading inhabitants of the Nationalist quarter 
came forward and guaranteed to keep their people 
quiet. 

It is very fortunate that at this moment Belfast 
possesses a Lord Mayor who is a soldier and not 
a politician. Lord Shaftesbury has had thrown upon 
him responsibilities which very seldom trouble a civic 
dignitary, and has met them calmly and courageously ; 
while Mr. Birrell characteristically tried to shelter 


himself behind the Lord Mayor. It must be quite 
like old times for Sir Antony MacDonnell to find 
himself—a trifle tardily—in such a scene, though 
fortunately the Belfast hooligans have not yet, 
like the Lucknow rioters a few years ago, burned 
a policeman alive. The Royal Irish Constabulary have 
upheld their old reputation for courage and discipline 
during the last few days. The record of this force is 
not sufficiently recognised over here. The rank and 
file come from rather a higher class than the average 
constable in England: they are the sons of farmers and 
shopkeepers, and have passed a fairly severe educational 
test. Their commissioned officers are of exactly the 
same calibre as officers in the army. But the classes 
from whom the men are drawn are mainly Nationalist in 
their sympathies, and the devotion to duty shown in the 
discharge of work, often uncongenial as well as 
dangerous, is very remarkable. We trust that when 
the present crisis is past the grievances which caused 
part of the force to waver for a moment will be very 
carefully investigated. So far as we know, no one 
except Mr. Bernard Shaw has ever defended the 
conduct of a soldier who strikes for higher pay on 
the eve of action, and we have no false sympathy 
with mutineers like ex-Constable Barrett. There was 
nothing political in the police disaffection, though 
the Nationalists, who recognise and dread the esprit 
de corps of the force, were delighted to express 
sympathy with the handful of malcontents. But un- 
doubtedly the Royal Irish Constabulary under the pre- 
sent régime are not altogether easy in their minds. 
Rightly or wrongly they feel that Dublin Castle is not 
sympathetic, will not back them up in a crisis, and 
regards zeal on their part as inconvenient. We do not 
say that the feeling is justified: we merely know that it 
exists, and that its existence is one of the most serious 
features in the present condition of Ireland. 


THE SOLDIER OF THE MOMENT. 


PPORTUNISM continues to govern the army, and 

to determine the policy pursued by its rulers. No 

one can believe that the two new appointments are 
made for the benefit of the service, the only criterion 
which should govern such matters. It is on the other 
hand quite clear that these appointments have been 
made solely with the view of providing the Duke of 
Connaught and Sir John French with posts it would be 
possible for them to fill. None can have more admira- 
tion for General French’s conspicuous military qualities 
than we. But this does not prevent our seeing that 
his appointment as Inspector-General to the Forces is 
almost certain to lead to friction. Sir John French is 
at the bottom of the full Generals’ list ; in the course of 
his duties he must inspect the commands of those 
who are senior to him in the army like Sir Neville 
Lyttelton, who is to command the forces in Ireland ; and 
he will supervise the work of his equals like Sir Ian 
Hamilton. At best the position of Inspector-General 
to the Forces is an anomalous one, and in our view 
unnecessary. We have already a superfluity of Com- 
manders-in-Chief scattered over our islands; and if 
these officers are not competent adequately to inspect 
the units under them, the sooner they are removed the 
better. But even apart from this, the holder of the 
post does not command, he simply inspects and reports ; 
consequently he must be possessed of a maximum 
of tact and prestige of one kind or another to avoid 
friction with the general officers commanding and the 
War Office. It is true that the Duke of Connaught per- 
formed these duties admirably and without friction. 
His seniority and his peculiar position helped him of 
course. But there can be no question that he per- 
formed most valuable service, and we regret his 
departure. But to send him to Malta as a visionary 
Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, a thousand 
miles away from two out of the three main centres 
where his troops are quartered, and to appoint him to 
such a post as a High Commissionership, which carries 
nothing beyond name and possible precedence of the 
civil officials concerned, is surely no compliment. For. 
we have been expressly told that the Governors of Malta 
and Gibraltar will still communicate directly with the 
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Colonial Office, as will the Consul-General in Egypt 


with the Foreign Office. So we confess to some 
surprise that the Duke should have consented to 
occupy such a position. Still, though the post is 
unnecessary and not likely to be filled up when the 
present occupant’s time has expired, we must admit 
that the presence of a member of the Royal Family in 
our colonies or dependencies makes for good ; it is also 
clear that it fits in very well with the idea of making 
General French Inspector-General. 

Anyhow General French is now the man of the 

moment. It is not usual, at least it has not been 
usual for a century, for a cavalryman to reach the top 
of the tree. The Commanders-in-Chief at home and 
-in India and commanders of expeditions have not 
usually belonged to that arm. Most of them, like 
Wellington, Hill, Hardinge, Colin Campbell, Airey, 
Sandhurst and Wolséley—to take them in chronological 
order—have been infantrymen ; whilst Napier, Roberts 
and Kitchener have belonged to the so-called scientific 
services, artillery or engineers. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge almost alone belonged to the cavalry branch. 
General French joined the cavalry in 1874, and after 
serving in the Sudan campaign of 1884 he had the 
ordinary career. He was an assistant adjutant-general 
at the War Office, but made no mark. Eventually 
he became an acting major-general as commanding 
the cavalry brigade at Aldershot. So when the South 
African war broke out he went, as was indeed almost 
inevitable from the position he then held, to com- 
mand the cavalry division which was sent into the field. 
lt was some time, however, before he was able 
to fulfil this rédle. He found himself in Ladysmith 
without his division, and whilst there he commanded 
the troops engaged in the early and highly successful 
battle of Elandslaagte. Leaving Ladysmith just before 
the siege commenced, he went round to Cape Colony, 
and with few troops succeeded very brilliantly in keep- 
ing the Boers occupied and in preventing further 
troubles in the region of Colesberg. Finally his great 
chance came when Lord Roberts began to move, and 
he at last got hold of a cavalry division, with which 
he reached Kimberley, and performed many other 
brilliant and successful services. After a long series of 
“‘treks”’ he once again found himself operating in 
Cape Colony to suppress the rebellion there. He 
was then practically holding an independent command, 
and carrying out a campaign distinct from Lord 
Kitchener’s operations in the Transvaal and the Free 
State, and very well he did it. Moreover, throughout 
all these varied operations no serious errors were com- 
mitted ; and, what is still better perhaps, he showed 
himself to be a man of iron nerve and composure. 
When things went wrong—as_ they occasionally 
do in wartime—he invariably remained cool whilst 
others were tearing their hair—no more valuable quality 
im a general and one rarely met with. On return from 
South Africa he succeeded Sir Redvers Buller in com- 
mand of Aldershot, and again he performed his work 
most admirably. By now he is no doubt a little 
** stale” ; but the training has been very well carried 
out and without friction, not always the case with 
some of his predecessors. Above all, he has concentrated 
all his ideas on war preparation alone. He cares 
nothing for ‘‘spit and polish”; but from the time he 
received that high post with its great national responsi- 
bilities, he has devoted himself unceasingly to the study 
of war problems—which perhaps he did not in his 
earlier days. We are glad that he has not been sent to 
the War Office. He was not a success there before 
in an inferior position ; and we have never realised how 
distinct is the brain of the man required for office work 
from the brain which has to act in the field. It is true 
that occasionally the two qualities are found in one 
man. Lord Wolseley was a case in point. But he was 
one of the very few. 

In their bearing on the future the new appointments 
mean much. They mean for one thing that the Com- 
mandership-in-Chief will not be restored, at any rate in 
the near future. The present Government should have 
little hesitation, it is true, in reversing one of the most 
unfortunate of their predecessors’ decisions—the aboli- 
tion of the Commandership-in-Chief and the creation 
of an Army Council. But they will have none of it. Yet 


it becomes clearer every day that a Commander-in-Chief 
is necessary. Four somewhat obscure general officers 
on the Army Council carry no weight with the public 
or the army, and offer no check to the vagaries of War 
Secretaries. Favouritism and ‘‘ jobs” are now much 
more frequent than formerly, and no prestige attaches 
itself to the Army Council. We would have the 
office restored now that we have the man to fill it. 
The Commander-in-Chief should be above parties and 
social influence ; and the Duke of Connaught would 
admirably fulfil those conditions. Indeed we will go 
so far as to say that he alone amongst our present 
leading soldiers could ‘‘run” it successfully ; as did 
the Dukes of York and Cambridge, unquestionably the 
best two Commanders-in-Chief we have ever had. That 
contingency being unfortunately out of the question at 
present, General French’s appointment has this advan- 
tage. An Inspector-General is not a necessity, as we 
have already shown. But we presume that he is 
designed to command in the next big war. So, as he 
has the nucleus of his staff at hand, he could proceed 
abroad to take command without dislocating any 
machinery or disarranging anybody or anything. There 
would only be a few perfunctory inspections the less. 
This at any rate is a very material advantage ; and as 
we have no hesitation in saying that General French is 
the man best qualified at present to command in our 
next war, his appointment, subject to the qualifica- 
tions we have enumerated and to the disadvantages of 
the present system, is in the circumstances the best 
which could have been made. 


THE DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER SCANDAL, 


| need surprise no one that this Government should 
be so happy to accommodate the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister Bill. It is a Bill to legalise a violation of 
Church law and therefore offensive to every honest 
churchman. This alone would make it acceptable and 
pleasant to this Government whose strength is drawn 
predominantly from the Stiggins element. The political 
dissenter put the Government in and can put it out. 
Nervously alive to this situation, Ministers have never 
missed an opportunity to put an affront upon the 
Church of England or to irritate churchmen. Naturally, 
too, the Government is pleased to take another oppor- 
tunity to drive home the lesson the Liberal party has 
been steadily teaching these many years, that it pays 
to disregard the law. Ministers have praised passive 
resisters. They have petted County Councils that openly 
flout the law, and individually, if not collectively, have 
preached the doctrine that a man need obey no law 
with which he is not in sympathy. Naturally then a 
Liberal Ministry rejoices to lend a helping hand to a 
Bill which proposes to change the law solely to meet 
the convenience of those who have broken it. It comes 
to this: if you want to get the law altered, break the 
law. The Government is doing its best to establish 
the dictum that lawlessness is the best road to reform. 
It is the man who treats the law with contempt who is 
rewarded, rewarded precisely at his own dictation, by 
an alteration in the law in the direction he desires. 
Really in the light of these proceedings we can hardly 
help saying that the man who troubles about obeying 
the law is a fool: he is at any rate under a Liberal 
Government. It certainly will not pay him to obey it. 
What is the history and genesis of this Bill? A 
certain number of men, like Mr. Holman Hunt, for 
example, choose to take unto themselves their deceased 
wife’s sister, a connexion Church law prohibits and 
civil law does not recognise as a marriage. Having 
entered into this illegal estate, these people go about 
whining because they are not recognised as husband 
and wife. They write to the papers about their hard 
case and the odium of their position ; and crown their 
abject appeals with a request, which is mere brazen 
effrontery, to have the law altered in their favour. 
One has only to translate the facts into another sphere 
to see the absurd insolence of the demand. A man 
sees a picture he would like to have; it is not his; 
but he takes it. Unfortunately the law declines to 


recognise his title to it. This is very hard on him, as 
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it puts him in an unfavourable position compared with 
those who have obtained their pictures in a way the law 
recognises. So he makes an appeal ad misericordiam 
and asks to have the law altered that his title to the 
picture he stole may be legalised. Very few persons, 
we imagine, would be inclined to support his appeal or 
sympathise with his grievance. Yet that is precisely 
what supporters of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill are 
doing. Had no man taken his deceased wife’s sister to 
live with him, there would never have been any demand 
for this alteration in the marriage law. The whole 
thing is a salve for lawlessness. 

There has never been any substantial evidence of a 
widespread demand for this Bill. A small gang of 
busybodies, put in motion by husbands, more strictly 
keepers, of deceased wives’ sisters, organised them- 
selves carefully, and by bringing in a Bill every year have 
succeeded in boring Parliament into blasé acquiescence 
that it may be rid of a nuisance. This is precisely the 
kind of proposal that ought to be submitted by 
referendum to the people. A general election throws no 
light at all on the people’s view of the question: the 
subject is wholly lost in a multitude of more interesting 
matters. Yet it is a social problem which very closely 
affects the home-life of all classes, and certainly not 
least the working people. It ought to be brought 
before them specifically, and women ought to be able to 
express their view upon it. But this would not at all 
suit the book of the agitators who call themselves the 
Marriage Law Reform Association or by some such 
name. We on the contrary should not be afraid of 
putting the question to this test. We have little doubt 
that the proposal would be ignominiously rejected. 

That the men who have an itch to marry their 
deceased wife’s sister, or, more truly, those now living 
with the sister of their deceased wife, should succeed in 
the end in wearing down, by sheer boredom, oppo- 
sition in Parliament is not strange. The mere worldly 

rson to whom religion is foolishness and morality an 
inconvenience would of course be for letting the Bill 
through. What does it matter? Why should not a 
man marry anybody he likes? The Liberal member 
supports the Bill largely out of opposition to the 
Church. The average Conservative is too insouciant 
to trouble about the question. He has never examined 
its bearings or even tried to understand the issues in- 
volved. He probably calls himself a churchman, but 
knows extremely little about Church law. He cares 
little either way, but is sick of the Bill. Let it pass 
and have done with it. 

But the Lords, those of them who concern themselves 
with parliamentary business, look more closely into 
questions. They have usually rejected this Bill, though 
it has passed second reading in the Upper House in its 
day. They may be frightened this year by the large 
majorities in the Commons. Yet they will distinguish 
themselves by their courage and independence if they 
reject this Bill. If every peer voted as he really felt, 
apart from political considerations, the Lords would 
certainly throw it out. The bishops, at any rate, are 
bound in duty to be present in full force and vote 
against the Bill. They have no option. So far as we 
can remember, only one bishop has ever supported the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill—the Bishop of Ripon. 
This is not the only thing in which this bishop has shown 
an affinity with the worldling. Not only bishops, but 
every real churchman in either House is and ought to 
feel bound to vote against this Bill. From a Church 
point of view the matter is in no sense an open ques- 
tion. Any professing churchman who supports it marks 
himself as insincere in his churchmanship; he is in 
fact a traitor to his Church. We are quite aware that 
the Bill absolves a clergyman of the Church of England 
from legal obligation to perform the service in the 
case of a marriage under this Bill. But an honest 
churchman cannot acquiesce in the State setting up even 
a civil marriage law which his religion condemns. 

The arguments for and against the measure have 
been repeated with nauseous and endless iteration. 
It will be enough for intelligent men and women who 
care for the welfare of the country that any step is to be 
deprecated which tends to.a slackening and to loose 
views of the marriage relation. Very few, we imagine, 
would say that the social signs of the time pointed to 


any danger in the direction of excessive rigour in matri- 
monial matters. 

If the Bill is passed, of course nodecent Anglican parson 
will ever marry parties taking advantage of the Act. 
At any rate our churches need not be contaminated. 
And the impossibility of getting married in the church 
will act as a deterrent. Marriage before a registrar is 
not respectable, and marriage in a Nonconformist 
chapelis not smart. Any clergyman who should be base 
enough to perform one of these marriages ought to be 
treated as a leper by the whole body of the Church. 
Persons, too, who make these marriages need not be 
recognised socially. If the law can validate marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, it cannot compel us to 
have social dealings with those who have done this 
thing. The resources of the Church and of society 
are not exhausted with the passing of an Act. 


THE CITY. 


Ts financial. position in the City has this week 

been aggravated by- fears—since realised—of an 
immediate advanceinthe Bank rate. When everybody 
had been hoping for easier money to relieve the situation, 
the appearance on the scene of this bogey naturally 
caused a fright. It was so unexpected: and few under- 
stood why it cropped up. The feeling of cautiousness 
engendered by recent events is, however, the domi- 
nating factor. The joint-stock banks have for some 
time past refused to increase their holdings of bills to 
any extent, and the discount houses have in conse- 
quence been compelled to rely upon their own resources 
to carry on their business. Naturally they have been 
reluctant to increase their portfolios to an abnormal 
extent, and to ward off offers of bills rates of discount 
have been raised above the official minimum. Sellers of 
bills, resenting the high charges, elected to take their 
paper to the Bank of England, hoping thereby to get 
it melted at the quoted rate of 4 per cent. But the 
Bank of England directors refused to be made a cat’s- 
paw, and on Monday, when there promised to bea large 
clientéle, promptly announced their decision not to buy 
bills, even from their own customers, below 4} per cent. 
Seeing that their action had forced the Bank authorities 
into this defensive attitude, certain of the joint-stock 
banks became more conciliatory towards the market 
and offered to buy bills at 4 per cent. This temporarily 
relieved the situation, but it became aggravated subse- 
quently when these institutions ceased to do business 
except at an increased charge of } to} percent. The 
return of caution was due to a further review of the 
position which made a rise in the Bank rate almost a 
certainty. It was realised that the authorities could 
not persist in making a charge of 4} per cent. without 
taking action to inform the whole country of their 
determination, and on Thursday the step was definitely 
decided upon. Later in the year there would have been 
an advance as a matter of course, but it is regrettable 
a movement should have been considered necessary just 
now. Arise in the Bank rate will inflict hardship upon 
all those traders whose financial arrangements are based 
upon the ruling official charge, while it will probably 
not assist the Bank in attracting gold from abroad—the 
main object of an advance in the Bank’s minimum. At 
the same time the upward movement may be construed 
abroad as meaning that the depression in the Stock 
Exchange has brought about a crisis in credit, and a 
condition of things may thus be evolved from which 
happily we are now free. 

Consols established another record early in the week, 
falling to 803. The occasion gave a section of the daily 
press an opportunity for much flamboyant criticism, 
and if our national credit is still preserved no thanks are 
due to these journals. Selling from Berlin seems to 
have been the principal cause of the further depreciation, 
the banks there having suddenly awakened to the fact 
that speculation in the country had been overdone, 
and that prompt measures were necessary to check 
its further growth. Loans were called in and over- 
board went securities—including Consols—to lighten 
the burden. London was the dumping-ground, and 
being already too well supplied refused to take 
the stock except on its own terms. The result was a 
drop in price to 80}, followed by a sharp rise imme- 
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diately the selling ceased. The advance in the Bank 
rate has since caused a set-back, but the market looks 
healthier now than for some time past. The Govern- 
ment have bought to a moderate extent, and there is 
evidence of the small investor reappearing in the market. 
He would be a bold man, however, who asserted that 
the tide had turned. Immense quantities of bankrupt 
stock have yet to be liquidated, and every opportunity 
will be seized upon to market it. Demands must exceed 
supplies if there is to be any pronounced recovery in 
prices, and until trade begins to slacken and the money 
used in the various industries during the last few years 
comes back into the Stock Exchange for employment, 
the long-awaited revival cannot be expected. 

The American market keeps up its reputation for 
sensationalism, and the movements in prices this week 
must convince the most confirmed gambler of the 
danger of dealing in ‘‘ Yankees” except on the option 
system. Better leave the market alone until it is possible 
to discern some light on the great anti-trust question— 
which apparently has been unduly pressed—and until the 
railway companies have found means of financing their 
requirements. A large industrial corporation has just 
failed from inability to obtain accommodation to finance 
its over-swollen business, and this is a difficulty many of 
the big railway companies will have to face before long. 
Perhaps the steadiest [market at the moment—exclud- 
ing Rubber, which is still circumscribed—is that for 
South African mining shares. Brokers report many 
inquiries from the public for the ‘‘ deep levels’’, while 
certain Rhodesians are also coming into favour. 

After all the rumours that have been afloat, and in 
view of the fact that the expenses in connexion with 
their new establishment have been charged against the 
year’s revenue, Messrs. Waring and Gillow’s report will 
be welcome to the shareholders. The profit amounts to 
nearly £154,000, and the business has steadily expanded. 


THE INFLUENCE OF MONEY IN POLITICS. 


NGLISH political history may be divided, for the 
purpose of this article, into three periods: that 
between the middle of the eighteenth century and the 
first Reform Act in 1832, when the aristocracy ruled ; 
that between 1832 and the second Reform Act of 1867, 
when the middle class ruled ; and the period from 1867 
down to the present day, during which the lower class 
has ruled. Under the reign of the aristocracy the 
influence of money was exercised outside the House of 
Commons, at the threshold it vanished. The House of 
Commons was in those days really an aristocratic club, 
to which election could only be secured by the payment 
of a small fortune or by social influence. Within its 
walls the fine manners of an aristocracy ignored dis- 
tinctions of rank and wealth. A charming freemasonry 
prevailed. The fat squire and the hungry lawyer, the 
peer’s son and the awkward nabob, the man of 
fashion, the soldier of fortune, the clever adventurer— 
all were equal, and depended on their power of speaking 
for their parliamentary position. Constituencies were 
of two kinds: there were the nomination-boroughs, a 
few of which were at the command of the Treasury, and 
the rest were at the disposal of peers or exceptionally 
wealthy landowners like Sir James Lowther. It is 
calculated that a third of a much smaller House of 
Commons than the present was nominated by the 
House of Lords. Of the contested seats the majority 
were huge county divisions, fought at enormous cost by 
the great families of the neighbourhood. As much as 
4,150,000 a side would be spent over the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, for a Cavendish or a Fitzwilliam would 
merrily mortgage his estate in order to maintain 
his influence. There were besides a certain number 
of boroughs whose electors were just numerous 
enough to-escape the control of an individual patron, 
and which were consequently fought upon a scale of 
expense commensurate with that of the counties. 
Except a few mysterious individuals like Rumbold, 
who had returned from India with fortunes stolen from 
the native princes, and one or two loan-mongers and 
war-contractors, like Boyd and Benfield, money was in 
the hands of the landowners, who therefore controlled 
the elections. Naturally, for their own defence, they 
filled their pocket-boroughs with lawyers and clever 


adventurers and rising younger sons. What we 
should call the professional politicians and the lawyers 
either sat for nomination-boroughs or had their ex- 
penses paid for them by some magnate. One result 
of this system was that the four leading parliamenta- 
rians at the end of the eighteenth century, Pitt, Fox, 
Burke, and Sheridan, were all not only poor men but 
what we should nowadays describe as disgracefully 
involved. Pitt was in office all his life, except the 
three or four years of the Addington Government ; yet 
we read that he was obliged to order a new coach 
which he didn’t want in order to keep his coachbuilder 
quiet, and at his death his debts to tradesmen, paid by 
the nation, amounted to £40,000. At one time Fox 
literally had no money to buy clothes and food, and he 
was driven out of his lodgings in S. James’ Street by 
bailiffs and forced to sponge on his great Whig 
friends. How Burke existed has always been a 
mystery ; but two facts are known: one that he bor- 
rowed 430,000 from Lord Rockingham, the other that 
he sold his pension of £3,000 a year in the open market 
for £37,000 to pay his debts. Sheridan’s position as a 
member of Parliament alone saved him from arrest, 
but his embarrassments have been the jest of succeed- 
ing generations. What would the public of to-day say 
if it learned that Mr. Balfour was obliged to go on 
ordering motor-cars because he could not pay for 
any of them? What a hubbub would be caused by 
the report that the bailiffs were in Carlton Gardens 
or at Whittingehame! It would complete the ruin of 
the Tory party. And how genuinely shocked would 
national (especially Scottish) sentiment be if it were 
discovered that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had 
only £3004 year of hisown! The thing is unthinkable : 
yet it was Pitt’s private income. 

The period between the first and second Reform 
Acts (1832-1867) I regard as the Augustan age of 
Parliament. The rotten boroughs were abolished ; 
representation was given to Manchester, Liverpool, 
Leeds, Edinburgh, &c.; and the new class of rich 
merchants were pouring into the House of Commons. 
The middle class had routed the aristocracy and 
taken their places. As it was no longer possible to 
nominate members, it was no longer worth while 
spending huge sums in maintaining the influence of a 
family ; besides, the repeal of the Corn Law shortly 
afterwards deprived the landowners of the means of 
fighting like giants against one another. But though 
the rotten boroughs were gone, and a new electorate 
created which could not always be bribed, there 
remained a great deal of bribery and corruption, and 
the legitimate expenses were in those days very heavy. 
A county election cost from £10,000 to £15,000; and 
a borough from £5,000 to £8,000. Entrance to the 
House of Commons therefore still involved the pay- 
ment of a large sum of money ; only now there were 
hundreds of manufacturers ready to outbid my Lord 
Monmouth for the possession of a seat. Indeed the 
influence of money was greater during this period than 
at any time before or since ; as not only had the big 
entrance fee to be found as before, but it was necessary 
for a member of Parliament to be a person with an 
income, which should appear to the world, at all events, 
as substantial and assured. The Cavendishes and the 
Fitzwilliams didn’t care a rap how their members lived, 
— that they were eloquent and witty, and annoyed 

illy Pitt. But with rich commercial families like the 
Peels and the Gladstones sending their prize sons into 
the House of Commons, a broken gambler like Fox, a 
drunken stage-manager like Sheridan, or a hunted 
man of letters like Burke, would no longer have been 
a possibility on the front bench. Except Macaulay, 
whom Lord Lansdowne had popped in for Calne (one 
of the few pocket-boroughs that somehow escaped), the 

nniless genius had disappeared from politics ; and 

acaulay almost immediately went out to India as 
Legal Member of Council. Disraeli, to be sure, was 
just the sort of adventurer whom a Whig magnifico 
like the Marquess of Rockingham or the Duke of 
Bedford would have financed before 1832. But ‘‘ autres 
temps, autres moeurs”, and Disraeli was obliged to 
finance himself in the dullest and most respectable 
manner by marrying a widow with £7,000 a year. 
I have called the régime of the middle class the 
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Augustan age of parliamentary government, although 
I remember all that Matthew Arnold said against it in 
Friendship’s Garland”. The middle class suffers 
from confusion of ideas; from religious narrowness ; 
and from the worship of money and rank. But it has 
greater political aptitude than the corresponding class 
in any other country; and England was far better 
governed under its influence than it was under that of 
“the great Revolution families ’’, or than it is under that 
of the new democracy. It was during this period that 
parliamentary discussion reached its high-water mark 
of excellence. On great second-reading nights Peel, 
Gladstone, Disraeli, Bright, and Palmerston delighted 
the world with displays of eloquence inferior only to those 
of Burke amongst their predecessors, and not so much as 
approached by any of their successors. In committee the 
proceedings were a model of business-like brevity and 
scientific information. The curse of a shameless 
loquacity had not then fallen upon the race. And when 
people boast the purity of modern elections it should 
be remembered that the zenith of our parliamentary 
orbit was reached at a time when it wanted a good deal 
of money to get into the House of Commons, and a 
good deal more to keep there. 

The democratic period nominally opened in 1867, 
when Disraeli substituted residence for rental as a 

ualification for the franchise. But it was not until 
sixteen or seventeen years later, when Sir Henry James 
passed his Corrupt Practices Act, that the doors of the 
House of Commons were for the first time opened to 
men of moderate means and to candidates whose costs 
were subscribed by democratic associations. If Lord 
James could have foreseen the consequences of his Bill, 
I doubt whether he would have proposed it, for lawyers 
have no stomach for revolutions, and a revolution it 
certainly was. The subdivision of the larger con- 
stituencies which followed in 1885 brought the business 
down to this: that no county election could cost more 
than from £1,500 to £2,000, and no borough division 
more than between £700 and £1,000, though in a few 
exceptional cases, where the borough has grown since the 
Act (like Wandsworth and Wimbledon), the expenses 
will run to £1,200 or £1,500. A good many boroughs 
to-day only cost #400 or £500 to fight. All this was 
the substitution of hundreds for thousands in the elec- 
tion bills of old days, though it took the working class 
twenty more years to realise the fact. It is rather a 
delicate matter to weigh the influence of money in the 
politics of to-day, because it is so difficult to avoid 
glancing at personalities, even without the mention of 
names. The election bill is no longer an insuperable 
obstacle, though £1,000 or £1,500 are still a considera- 
tion, and to the man who has not got them as much 
a stumbling-block as £10,000. But the sum is com- 
passable, and a clever young man, who has shown 
parliamentary aptitude, ought to be able to get it, or 
part of it, from some party fund, or from some friend 
who is willing to back him as an experiment. A smart 
President of the Oxford or Cambridge Union, when he 
comes up to town, ought surely to have no difficulty 
in getting backed to the tune of a thousand or 
so. Let us assume the difficulty of the election 
expenses overcome: does that end the story? I put the 
Irish Nationalists and the Labour members out of con- 
sideration : they are provided for in a different manner. 
The penalties of the Corrupt Practices Act are so severe 
that the purchase of votes for money has ceased, 
and in that direction the influence of the rich man 
has gone. But human nature being what it is, 
another form of corruption has been substituted—sub- 
scriptions to local amusements and charities. There 
are a few rich men on the Liberal side who secure their 
elections by means of local subscriptions. But the 
majority of Radical candidates say in effect to the 
electors, ‘‘I have no money of my own to give you ; 
but I will help you, to somebody else’s land or profits” ; 
and in the present temper of the constituencies this 
rather shadowy method of bribery has proved effective. 
The unfortunate Conservative candidate or member has 
from time immemorial been looked on asa milch-cow. It 
is, apparently, assumed that his principles go for yee 
or that they are a pill which can only be swallowed if 
gilded. There was a Conservative division of Surrey— 
“* which, pardon me, I do not mean to name”’—swept 


away in 1906, where the local association refuse to 
consider the name of any candidate who will not pro- 
mise to spend £1,000 a year until the election. 
Assuming the election to be four years off, that means 
44,000; and allowing for the rush of expense 
that takes place before the issue of the writs, 
the election will certainly cost £2,000. There are 
not so many men, especially young men, who are 
willing or able to pay £6,o0ofor the chance of being 
elected. This is atypical county seat. In a borough 
division the demands are more modest (unless the 
borough is very small and is occupied by a contractor 
or manufacturer): probably 4500 a year in subscrip- 
tions and £1,000 for the election would do. The 
situation appears therefore to be this: In the Liberal 
party a man of quite moderate means can be a candi- 
date, and, if lucky, may become and remain a member 
of Parliament. On the Conservative side a man must 
be rich enough to set aside £1,000 a year for politics. 
This one-sided state of things seems to me objection- 
able, because it handicaps the Conservative party in 
recruiting its personnel. As long as both parties had 
to spend largely it was all right. I think the influence 
of money in politics a good thing, for I would rather 
trust my affairs to a House of Commons composed of 
rich men than to one filled with agitators and boodling 
politicians. But the present advantage which the 
Radical party enjoys in securing clever and honest men 
to goin for politics as a career strikes me as a serious 
danger for the Conservatives. The remedy, of course, 
lies with the constituencies. 
ARTHUR A. BAUMANN. 


MEMORIES OF MANNERS. 
III.—ConvVERSATION. 


ONVERSATION is no longer cultivated as one of 
the fine arts. We talk in society, but we have 
ceased to converse, and perhaps are all the more lively 
for the change. A Johnson would be voted a stupendous. 
bore ; we cannot conceive a man who prepared him- 
self at all points for a meeting with a Lord Chancellor 
and who, much as he loved his friend Burke, always 
met him at the club as an adversary. The pace is too 
good for that sort of thing now; men come to social 
gatherings to trifle and relax, with the feminine ele- 
ment fortunately in the ascendant. The most gifted 
raconteur, with the most tenacious memory, no longer 
shines at the dinner-table unless he is brief and dis- 
creet. Macaulay with his rare flashes of silence would 
be ‘‘ scratched” by a brilliant latter-day hostess, and 
even Sydney Smith would be condemned to whisper 
his jokes to his neighbours. The professed wits have 
disappeared, and ready repartee is atadiscount. There 
are clever men still, as there were brave men before 
Agamemnon, but they trade on their literary or 
political fame ; keep the best of their brains for their 
books or speeches and seldom pull themselves together 
to sparkle in private. With the advent of the diner 
a la Russe, prosy talkers no longer find civil listeners. 
The company has broken up into couples or groups, 
and autocracy has succumbed to a frivolous democracy. 
Gatherings for serious talk used to be something of a 
social mania. Not content with opportunities for 
showing off at dinner, when the glass gives a natural 
stimulus to intellect, the sages met over the teacups in 
societies for mutual admiration. The literary break- 
fast is dead as Samuel Rogers who originated it, 
and even Lord Houghton with all his bright cos- 
mopolitanism and tact could scarcely strike sparks 
out of his matinal convives. I saw something of the 
last of these breakfasts and heard a great deal more, 
and the memories of the dying past were by no means 
exhilarating. Lively talk is a matter of impromptu, 
a game of battledore where the shuttlecock is kept 
flying and every outsider may cut in to take a hand. 
Far more inspiring than those matinal ween com- 
memorated in sober diaries, are the vague traditions of 
such nights at Crockford’s as when Caravan was made 
a hot favourite for the morrow’s Derby, or better still, 
the belated suppers with Fox at Brooks’ when there 
was a fiery battle of the dice over the broiled bones. 
after a prolonged debate in the Commons.. 
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But it is to the credit of our modern manners that 
there is a decided improvement in the tone. I can 
remember some country hosts—there were not many of 
them—who gave a fair notion of the talk of a Squire 
Western. They had the discretion not to shock the 
ears of the ladies, but when the ladies had gone and 
the decanters circulated, a wise father would have 
wished his boys out of the room. Already the broad 
vein of conviviality that Sir Robert Walpole loved 
was reprobated and the double entente in the style of 
Sterne was embarrassing to many of the guests. There 
was a house where a neighbouring parson was a bosom 
friend of the squire—the reverend gentleman, like Bute 
Crawley, was an habitual diner-out—a sportsman of the 
old school like Jack Russell of the Exmoor country, 
he was devoted to Burgundy and the orthodox port. But 
though he seldom preached out of the pulpit he had his 
principles, and one evening when the squire had been 
coming it rather strong, as one of Marryat’s heroes 
expressed it, it ended in a flare-up. The storm per- 
manently cleared the air, and thenceforward the squire 
was a model of propriety. Such a scene would be 
almost impossible nowadays, and society generally has 
been in course of reformation. We should hardly find 
a Captain Macmurdo now at the Knightsbridge barracks, 
and the veteran scapegrace who used to gloat over the 
scandals of his youth would find an unappreciative 
audience in the club smoking-room. The sentiment 
even among the fast men who went the pace would be 
disgust rather than admiration. 

A propos of ready talkers, the most entertaining I 
have come across have been in the Church. I shall 
never forget a night drive on the roof of the northern 
mail between Inverness and Aberdeen. It was brilliant 
moonlight and the hoofs of the horses made merry 
music. Half the first stage had passed in silence, when 
a gentleman in a shovel hat on the box-seat woke 
up and began to discourse with the coachman. The 
flint struck fire, for the weather-beaten old whip was a 
humourist with an inexhaustible fund of reminiscence. 
The divine was put on his mettle and began to sparkle. 
Then he met his match in a grave Presbyterian minister 
behind, who lowered his muffler and cleared his throat. 
Mile after mile, chiming in with the rattle of the horses, 
these two went on capping anecdote and epigram, 
exchanging incidentally keen controversial thrusts, with 
tales of the churches in the South and the North, from 
bishops and synods down to clerks and precentors. 
The man of the manse may have had a trifle the best 
of it, but it was pretty nearly a dead-heat, and the 
coachman came in by no means a bad third. 

I think the tendency of former days was decidedly 
towards shop. That was almost a necessary consequence 
of the isolation of the remoter districts. The county 
‘was everything and the parish a great deal. There was 
no telegraph, and in the county paper, which came out 
once a week, there was a surfeit of local news. In the 
chat of the country house you might be happy enough 
for a day or two, but soon the entertainment staled. 
It was not that the gentlemen talked crops or bullocks 
as in Johnson’s time, but they talked quarter sessions 
or county meetings and road trusts. Each scrap 
of local gossip was nuts to the ladies, and neces- 
sarily sympathies were parochial. I remember for 
instance that I was excited over the Egyptian war 
at the time of Arabi’s revolt. None could sur- 
mise what the international complications might be. 
There was much sensation when the news of the war 
was announced one morning at breakfast. For the 
regiment of a new-fledged ensign was likely to be 
ordered out, and Jack was the son of a next-door 
neighbour. Then a little wit in the country went a long 
way. The man who had made a reputation as a local 
jester found everybody at table ready to laugh: he 
looked round for applause before he spoke, ignoring 
attempts at repartee, so there was no possibility of keep- 
ing up the ball. With the greater stir of movement, 
with wider travel, winters abroad, and more lively 
amusements common to the sexes, there came less stag- 
nation and more subjects of common interest. Golfing, 
lawn-tennis, and all the rest of the games are a great 
advance on crawling round the croquet hoops and flirt- 
ing languidly within earshot of everybody else. But 
even in other and more cultivated circles shop-talk pre- 


dominated just as much. At one time | was indebted 
fo. a good deal to the hospitality of one of the great 
colleges of Cambridge ; there were resident fellows distin- 
guished in science and literature, and non-residents who 
had already made their mark in politics. I remember my 
disillusioning over the discourse in the Combination- 
room, which ran on little save University affairs. The one 
exception was Fawcett, eager over the prospects of an 
impending dissolution and general election, and the 
blind politician was a living register of all open seats 
and the chances of candidates. I have read in novels 
and legal biographies of the humours of Bar heroes, 
but on the one occasion when I went circuit I saw 
nothing of them. It may have been much to their credit, 
but men’s minds were running on cases and pre- 
cedents, they were preoccupied with the hopes of 
any briefs that were going a-begging. But of all 
professional bores, so far as limited experience goes, 
give me a gathering of doctors. The dryness of 
the bones in the valley of vision is nothing to it, and 
they take it for granted with enthusiastic professional 
conviction that you are as passionately enamoured 
as themselves of eccentric malformations and the 
diagnosis of diseases. Once I chanced to meet 
on the margin of ‘‘ Zurich’s fair water” a genial 
physician I had known at home. I was delighted to 
fall in with his proposal that we should dine together, 
though my hopes of a pleasant evening were slightly 
dashed when he told me a distinguished scientific 
colleague from the University was to make a third. 
The confréres talked brain all through that dreary 
dinner ; every now and then, when conscience pricked 
them, turning to ejaculate courteously, ‘‘ Intensely 
interesting, is it not?” My acquaintance never for- 
gave me for a precipitate bolt, before he and his friend 
settled down to coffee and cigars. Yet perhaps the 
doctors as bores might be scarcely in it with the sport- 
ing men absorbed in the Turf or the hunting field. 
They play variations on their solitary idea like Paganini 
on his single string. There used to be an idea that 
military men when they met at dinner talked nothing 
but pipeclay. There never was a greater delusion. I had 
a pretty wide experience of warriors at home and abroad, 
before strict examinations had come into fashion and 
the higher scientific training was being ridden to death. 
And I would never wish to be in better company than 
in those gatherings of men of the world, animated all 
alike with professional enthusiasm and spoiling for a 
fight, but as eager to make things pleasant for the 
guests and ready to talk anything rather than shop. 


A PUBLISHED PLAY. 


I HAVE just been reading Mr. Clyde Fitch’s comedy, 

‘The Truth”, as issued by the Macmillans. I did 
not see it when it was first produced at the Comedy 
Theatre, but did see it, by social accident, some weeks 
later. 1 enjoyed it immensely. But afterwards, in 
cold blood, I wondered how much of my enjoyment 
might have been due to the fact that I had seen the 
play with no purpose of writing about it. For one who 
is accustomed to write about plays there must ever be 
a subtle alchemy in a play about which he is going to 
write nothing. He is like to mistake his joy of holiday 
for joy in a masterpiece of dramatic art. Strictly, he 
never does enjoy a play which he has to analyse. He 
may take a certain pleasure in the exercise of his 
faculties; but such pleasure is independent of the 
quality of his subject: his perception of faults is as 
pleasing to him as his perception of merits. He cannot 
surrender himself, as you can, to the story that the 
dramatist tells. He has to regard the story as a work 
of art, all the time, and is thus precluded from the rap- 
ture of illusion. This is unfortunate not only for him 
but also for his work. The best kind of criticism is, 
like poetry, ‘‘emotion remembered in tranquillity”. 
A critic of the static arts, sculpture and painting, can 
purvey that kind of criticism. He goes to a gallery, 
happens on a masterpiece, drinks it in with his eyes, 
waves his arms about it, goes down on his knees to thank 
heaven forit, and presently rises and takes from his pocket 
his microscope and note-book. The masterpiece is still 
there, before his eyes. Had he not known that it would 
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be so, he could not have afforded to indulge in those 
wholesome ecstasies. Them the dramatic critic must 
forgo because so soon as the curtain has fallen he is 
cut off from communion with the object of his criticism, 
and cannot investigate that object ‘‘as in itself it is”. 
He might, of course, solve the difficulty by going to 
every play on the second as well as on the first night. 
But do not, I beg you, force this counsel of perfection 
on a class of men whose life is already quite arduous 
enough. After all, masterpieces are few ; and so not 
much harm is done, not much fine criticism is lost, 
through the present system. 

That I have not enjoyed reading ‘‘ The Truth” so 
much as I enjoyed seeing it acted may be partly due to 
the fact that I have read it with the purpose of writing 
about it. But still more do 1 blame a lack in myself. 
I have not enough theatrical imagination to be able to 
enjoy reading modern plays. True, I can enjoy reading 
Mr. Shaw’s plays. But the pleasure I derive from 
them is exactly proportionate to the quantity of what 
is not strictly dramatic in them. It is the philosophic 
expositions of Mr. Shaw himself that I read there with 
delight. The characters seem to me unreal, and there 
seems to be no dramatic development of any kind. 
You may remember—I recently reminded you of—the 
terrific *‘ howler” I made when ‘‘ Man and Superman” 
was first published. I announced that the characters 
were lifeless, and that the play (delightful for reading) 
had no fitness whatsoever for the stage. This is but 
one of many instances in which I have been hopelessly 
at sea; and I have finally determined never again to 
utter an opinion about the dramatic value of a play 
which I have not seen enacted. For me plays are 
somewhat like those ‘‘ transferables” with which one 
used to play as a child. You remember the large 
sheet of shiny paper, printed all over with vague grey 
blurs; and how, when you had cut out one of the 
blurs, and dipped it in water, and pressed it violently 
down on some hard surface, you were rewarded with 
the sight of a bright yellow Swiss chélet on a yet 
brighter green mountain, or the Prince of Wales in 
scarlet and gold, or some other not less dazzling and 
inspiring apparition. One was never disappointed in 
a ‘‘transferable”. It always came off, figuratively as 
well as literally. Plays do not, indeed, always come off 
thus. But theydo resemble “‘transferables”’ in the sharp- 
ness with which their qualities (good or evil) appear 
when put to the test, and in the impossibility of knowing 
beforehand what those qualities will be. There have 
been periods when playwriting was an art which mani- 
fested itself as fully and pleasantly in books as in the 
theatre. But the present mode of playwriting is but to 
proffer certain choppy adumbrations, hints, vague and 
grey to all but the man who happens to possess in a 

igh degree the gift of theatrical imagination. How 
rare that gift is we may gauge through the vast number 
of doomed plays produced by the theatrical managers, 
whose whole livelihood depends on their acquisition and 
cultivation of it. Thus I need not feel deeply humbled 
by not possessing it myself in a high degree. What 
worries me is that I am so destitute of it that even after 
I have seen a play performed I cannot, in reading that 

lay, recapture aught of the emotion which it gave me. 

he close of the third act of ‘‘ The Truth”, for example, 
really moved me, in the theatre; but when I read 
‘*RowLanpD: Mrs. Warder’s changed her mind. She’s 
stopping here to-night. [Putting his arms about her.| 
Becky: Father!” why then my eyes are as dry as 
though I were studying a railway time-table. Im- 
plicitly, a railway time-table is as romantic a thing as 
could be ; and there may be people who, studying it, 
feel themselves whirling through space, this way and 
that, in a wild confusion of innumerable anxious or 
joyous journeys. But Mr. Bradshaw is not explicitly 
a romantic writer. He does but hint, drily, abruptly, 
at possibilities. And that is just what the modern play- 
wright does. 

Except in the scene which I have mentioned, ‘‘ The 
Truth” is, of course, sheer comedy; and comedy can 
be appreciated more easily than pathos through the 
medium of a printed play. But, even so, my smiles 
over the book of ‘‘ The Truth” were few in comparison 
with the laughs I had emitted in the theatre. Mr. 
Fitch can write witty lines that are amusing to read ; but, 


for the most part, his comedy is of the kind that needs 
utterance on the stage—utterance by this or that 
character at this or that moment. He is essentially a 
man of the theatre. Nor has anyone ever denied that 
of him. The objection that English critics have usually 
made to his work is that he is so essentially a man 
of the theatre that he is unscrupulous about reality. 
Some of his plays certainly have justified that charge. 
But in all of them have been evident a vitality and gay 
resourcefulness that set him high above the ruck of 
ordinary playwrights. And now, in ‘‘ The Truth”, he 
has shown that he can depict life as conscientiously 
and as accurately as though he were not steeped in 
theatrical lore. Becky Warder, fibster and ‘‘allu- 
meuse”’, but an admirable creature, is one of the best- 
observed and best-presented characters in modern - 
drama. Mr. Fitch has been blamed for shifting the 
scene of his play, after the third act, from New York 
to Baltimore (London to Brighton, in the English 
version), and for thus eliminating certain subsidiary 
characters from the last two acts. Such an objection 
is merely pedantic. The change of venue matters 
nothing so long as the play preserves its character and 
the idea is consistently worked out. Perhaps the best 
scene in the play is in the last act, when the unhappy 
Becky, to win back the husband whom her fibs have 
alienated, adopts a stratagem suggested by the parent 
from whom she has inherited her talent for fibbing. 
And not less ironic is the happy ending—Becky and her 
husband both believing that she will never tell fibs 
again. Max BEERBOHM. 


TWO RUSSIAN POEMS. 
A SToRM. 
(After Tioutchev.) 

bs seemed the sky took on a sulky fit, 

The cloud so quickly masked each part of it. 
This was no threat, no meditation deep ; 
Rather some drugged, discomfortable sleep. 
Nothing but summer lightnings that flash out 
And in, responsive, turn and turn about ! 
Some deaf-mute devil and his deaf-mute brother 
Exchanging ciphered counsels, each with other. 


As though the preconcerted sign were given, 
Broad conflagrations fired a belt of heaven : 
And momently from out the dark emerge 
Fields, and a forest on the horizon’s verge. 
Then, just as sudden, back the darkness rushed, 
And into close repression all was hushed. 
That instant, sure some great and dire event. 
Passed for decision in the firmament. 


A Nicut at Nice: 1865. 
(After Tioutchev.) 
OW beautiful thou art, Nocturnal Sea, 
Thy lucent sheens, thy blots of dove-blue 
shade!... 
Look, how it apes a living creature’s moods: 
It crawls, and breathes, and sparkles light for 
light ! 
Rolling uncomprehended, large and free. . . 
Sparkle and motion, whisper and cannonade... 
O Sea of the Nocturnal Solitudes, 
How lovely in thy veils of glimmering white ! 


This feast you solemnise, what should it be, 
Ye waves that climb and fret, ye dense-arrayed 
Scintillant holiday-keepinyg multitudes— 
While thrilling stars peer tiptoe from the height ? 


Glamour and restless rhythm enchanting me, 
I am tongue-tied, I tremble, | reel afraid. 
Over these waves a great bewitchment broods 
Which lures me down to sink my soul outright. 


J. S. 
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TURNER AND THE NATIONAL COLLECTIONS. 


A FRENCH critic, M. Christian Cherfils, has pub- 
lished lately a little book on Turner. It is called, 
a little oddly, ‘‘Canon de Turner” (Paris: Léon 
Vanier), and is a brief analysis and examination of 
‘les lois d’observation turnérienne telles que les 
classa Ruskin”, followed by a criticism of Ruskin’s 
exposition and an attempt to disengage the three or four 
rincipal laws which can be deduced from the study of 
urner’s work and which are peculiar to his mind. 
M. Cherfils calls himself a ‘‘ néo-ruskinien,” and shows 
himself a fervent and, what is more, a discriminating 
admirer of Ruskin; but one must appreciate especially 
his solicitude not to rely merely on the critic, but to 
eon together and co-ordinate actual sayings of 
urner himself. For a thorough study of the master's 
work and development we want more material than 
has yet been made accessible: ‘‘ Il faudrait étre en 
possession des itinéraires et des dates véritables, et 
surtout des renseignements que doit offrir, sur nombre 
de points essentiels, l'étude des carnets de Turner.” 
M. Cherfils means of course the mass of sketch-books 
and note-books contained in the famous eleven tin 
boxes in the basement of the National Gallery. 1 have 
reason to know that M. Cherfils is right in his surmise, 
and that the contents of those tin boxes hold informa- 
tion of the most valuable kind as to Turner’s journeys, 
his studies for his great pictures, his financial affairs, 
and the whole development of his art. I believe 
too that Turner, in leaving this vast collection of 
sketches to the nation, wished that they should serve as 
a sort of connected commentary on his exhibited paint- 
ings. That Ruskin should have dealt with them as he 
did, and ignored so much precious material, making his 
selection of them solely in accordance with an arbitrary 
theory of his own as to their relative value for the 
landscape painter, is less astonishing than that for so 
many years the official attitude to inquiring students 
has been one of opposition and rebuff, accompanied 
with the assurance that the collection was not worth 
looking through. Happily, this has been changed at 
last. The contents of the boxes are being thoroughly 
set in order and catalogued by Mr. Finberg, who should 
by now be well on in his formidable task. We shall 
all await the result with eager interest. 

Meanwhile a bomb has been thrown by a kindly 
hand. An anonymous donor offers twenty thousand 
pounds for a Turner gallery to be built at the back of 
the Tate Gallery. This at once raises the question of 
Turner's will, and incidentally the whole question of 
the housing of the national collections. It is an 
exceedingly good thing that the matter should be 
brought up for practical discussion : for in such cases 
experience has shown us how easy it is for Government 
after Government to let the matter drift. till a real 
scandal forces its hand and the Treasury’s purse-strings. 
We want a comprehensive scheme, planned with 
foresight for the future. The National Gallery is 
full. The National Portrait Gallery is over-full. 
The Tate Gallery will not hold much more than it 
holds already, and the Chantrey pictures alone mean a 
steady annual accumulation. In the House of Lords 
last week Lord Portsmouth announced that it is pro- 
posed to remove S. George’s Barracks to a new 
building in Old Scotland Yard, and that it is hoped to 
utilise the space thus gained for an extension of the 
Portrait Gallery. This is indeed excellent news, so far 
as it goes. The Portrait Gallery, so amply provided 
with gloomy corridors in which many pictures can be 
hung and not one seen, certainly wants more room ; 
and let us hope that the architect of the extension will 
manage to let a little more light into his building. (By 
the way, the commission sent over by the Trustees of 
the Boston Museum to study the galleries and museums 
of Europe with a view to the Boston new buildings, 
found, if I am not mistaken, that the old palaces &c. 
turned to new uses were better adapted to their pur- 
pose, on the whole, than the modern buildings designed 
for nothing else.) But by the time the Portrait Gallery 
has been provided for, the National Gallery will be 
crying out for expansion. Nothing short of a really 
comprehensive scheme will, it is plain, meet the neces- 
sities of the situation. 


The offer of money for a Turner gallery brings the 
- question to a head. For though the offer is made with 
a view to new buildings at the back of the Tate 
Gallery, the removal of Turner’s pictures is against the 
terms of Turner’s will, and legal opinion will not 
sanction it. Will the anonymous donor allow his 
money to be applied to an extension, for this purpose, 
of the National Gallery buildings ? 

Opinion is already sharply divided on the question of 
the right place for the Turner gallery. Some think 
that the proposal to remove Turner’s works to Millbank 
is an eminently satisfactory one, and dismiss all objec- 
tions as purely sentimental. They think, no doubt, 
that as only the slightest attention has been paid to 
Turner’s wishes in the past, it is superfluous to halt at 
any further scruples. I cannot agree with this view. 
Turner refused repeated offers of big sums for the 
pictures which he destined for the nation ; those pictures 
were accepted by the nation; and they ought to be 
kept where he wished them to be kept, in the national 
collection of painting, among the great schools of the 
past. No one can doubt that this was his wish ; and, 
considering how his express desires have been treated 
since his death, it is humiliating and gratuitous to 
appeal to legal interpretations. The English school is 
miserably represented in Continental galleries. The 
Continent is becoming alive to Turner’s greatness and 
unique position ; only here can he be seen and compared 
with the masters of the past ; and to rob the English 
classics in the National Gallery of their most potent 
and best-represented figure is surely a false step, apart 
from all other considerations. Let us hope that when 
Sir Charles Holroyd comes to the Turners, in his 
scheme of rearrangement, he will put them in more 
enlightening order—they could be shown to far 
greater advantage than at present—and let us hope at 
the same time that when the multitude of sketches in 
the basement has been arranged and catalogued, a 
Turner students’ room will be inaugurated, where these 
precious studies can be properly accessible. 

Some, at least, of those who desire the removal of 
the Turners are for removing great part of the British 
school as well, in order to get more room for the 
foreign schools. This is surely wrong policy. We want 
the National Gallery enlarged, and in good time ; if possi- 
ble, now. And if the barracks are at last to be removed, 
why should the Portrait Gallery alone benefit by the extra 
space? The Tate also must be enlarged ; but there is 
no need to fear that, whatever new space is provided, 
it will not be filled soon enough by modern pictures. 

The French system, by which the best work of each 
passing generation is successively chosen from the 
Luxembourg to join the classics of the Louvre, is the 
most reasonable. In this way we have an ever-fresh 
test applied to modern painting, and we maintain the 
sense of continuity in art. The habit of regarding the 
great schools of Europe as ‘‘Old Masters” and con- 
temporary art as a world with an aim and standard of 
its own, having nothing to do with those of the past, 
has done enough mischief already. The painter of 
to-day ought to be able to nourish the ambition of 
having his work accepted not only within the lenient 
portals ‘of the Tate, but at the severer tribunal of 
Trafalgar Square. But if the Tate Gallery is enlarged 
and the National Gallery remains as it is, we cannot 
doubt that it is the foreign schools at the National which 
will gradually oust the English pictures ; there will be 
no accommodation for the drafting in from Millbank 
of chosen and approved masterpieces of recent art 
(as our rather haphazard imitation of the French 
system seems intended to provide), and the divorce 
between the painting of the present and the painting 
of the past will be emphatically proclaimed. 

It is a matter for sincere rejuicing that S. George's 
Barracks are to be removed. Their removal will be 
an event of great importance; and one cannot but 
hope that this step will prove an earnest of some 
really comprehensive and far-sighted scheme. But of 
all our galleries, the one which ought to have the para- 
mount claim, as by far the most precious, and the one 
whose interests are the most vital to: art in this 
country, is beyond all doubt the National Gallery. The 
National Gallery must be enlarged. 

Laurence’ Binyon. 
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PAGEANT OF THE SEA.—II. 


[LURING winter the islet may be sombre, wind- 


swept and desolate compared with other places 
along this coast, certainly with the Island whose 
western point we see nearly opposite when we look 
out to sea. Being so windy and exposed along the 
whole of its little low coast, it is slow to take on 
the full spring look. In May the marram grass, that 
binds and keeps together the poor soil close to the sea 
edge, is in most places still winter-white or sand-brown. 
A little inland, however, on the common that lies 
between sea and harbour, the gorse is in a great glow 
early in May, and the meagre turf in some seasons has 
thick little patches of a flower of deep rare blue, 
Dillenius’ dog violet. The sturdy stonechat, a bird 
spread along the whole of the coastline of the British 
sea and living there throughout the year, flits and 
softly warbles in this wonderful glory of gorse; and 
once or twice I have seen its nest deep down among 
the thorns, five faint-blue freckled egg-shells, delicate 
treasures, just showing in their cup set in the gold. 
Here is one of Nature’s tiny, faery pictures, something 
that turns us, for the first few moments of surprise, all 
eye and finger-tip. The islet in May and June has 
many secret treasures of this kind. andering among 
the saltings, when the harbour tides have been low I 
have found the thrush’s nest—blue set in gold here 
too—at the very edge of the mud-flats. By these flats 
we may lie for hours where there is a bit of dry ground 
or shingle, and have all the harbour and the islet within 
sight to ourselves. There are often quiet places close 
to crowded, sounding ones, but I know few to match 
in its gift of loneliness parts of the sea beach or the 
harbour’s edge of this place. Tide in, tide out, this 
untenanted harbour, hospitable in its far recesses only 
to the great black-backed gull, in size the English 
albatross, and green cormorants of the Island opposite, 
is wonderful to the eye always, and in many lights 
steeped in mystery. Mud in little, churned by human 
works, is the ugliest, least inspiring thing in matter 
we know ; that is mud polluted. It is very different 
with these great flats, miles of gleam and glitter 
over which the salt tide runs and creeps. After 
dark there is an awe and an aloofness about them, 
the thought of which will strike on the imagination of 
all people who have feeling for the wild scenes in 
nature ; then it is as though some spirit that brooded 
over them were awake and moving, but even in the 
familiar daytime and the cheerful sunlight they are 
never quite without their touch of mystery. Nothing 
out of keeping with Langston is ever to be seen on the 
water or about the spits of sand and the eyots of mud 
and rushes: the rough, tarred boats of some fisher, 
who earns a bare living from the scanty harvests of the 
sea hereabouts, silvery bass or flat fish; distant roving 
figures searching at low tide for still smaller prizes ; the 
wild mew of the gulls at the harbour-bar often so thick 
and restless in the air just above the water that their 
wings in the sunlight are a shower of dazzling white— 
these are the only signs of life about the waters here, 
each one in perfect accord with the scene. 

This islet, with its broad belt of shingle stretching— 
for the South of England—far back from the sea, and 
with its unreclaimed harbour and to the south and 
south-east outlook on open sea, always strikes me as 
the rudest and wildest spot on this little chart of 
Hampshire waters. True, if we glance at it on the 
map of England, it does not give the impression of a 
place of this quality. It looks on the map almost as if 
set in a small sheltered bay, Selsey on one side, Wight 
on the other. But, lying on one of the shelving 
beaches of Hayling when the wind is coming in hard 
from the sea—and it will blow hard even in the late 
spring and summer for weeks together here—we get a 
truer idea of its character. A mile or two inland, 
where the islet grows green and there are bluebell 
woods with shelter and warmth for summer birds, the 
scenery is idyllic rather than rough and seaworthy, 


_ but down on the shingle we have something of the 


tonic and robust feeling of the English coast of 
tradition. For the lotus isles and waters we must turn 
westward to Spithead and Solent scenes. 

Everybody knows of the fame of the Isle of Wight 


as a winter place, one of the gardens of England, 
where delicate flowers and shrubs will live and flourish 
in the open the year through, myrtles, lemon-plant and 
other more fragile things that inland we can in winter 
only keep under glass ; but, even so, the time to see 
the Island and its waters at their best is the summer. 

It is then, say from June till October, that the 
colouring of the coasts and sea is so rich and rare, 
endless in variety and swift change and in the under- 
tones and gradations, the finest pencilled lines, and 
the most filmy effects that can be produced by light, 
land, air and water. 

The straight, clean lines of this scene often appeal 
to me. It is an error which rules the straight line out 
of Nature—that is out of our vision of Nature. The 
straight, hard line of artifice is repugnant to the eye, 
but the straight lines, often unflinchingly hard and 
clean, clipped or bitten out on the water or the horizon, 
sometimes on the land, which Nature presents to the 
eye, part of her perspective of distance, are very 
different. There is often the hard, clean line of the 
sea from the Freshwater cliffs to the Dorsetshire coast, 
or rather to a point opposite that coast. Looked at 
from the mainland, somewhere midway between the 
east and west points, at Hengistbury Head or the 
Southbourne cliffs, this horizon of sea forms a slight 
curve scarcely removed from a dead straight line. If 
it appeared to the eye actually a straight line, absolute 
and severe, I doubt whether it would be less beautiful. 
If not the sea line for any length, at least the land 
line often is ruled straight and severe, and the effect is 
fine. Standing on the Island, I have wondered at the 
straight and ruled low coast opposite. Look at Hayling 
from the shore about Sea View or nearer Ryde. In 
some lights the line is ruled not only absolutely straight 
to the eye, but clean as of something cut with the 
sharpest instrument. No eye surely could ever be 
displeased with this straightness and sharp definition. 
We may get the same effect, the same in straightness 
if not quite in sharpness, looking across a marsh or 
great water meadow at a long line of reeds by the 
river a mile or two distant. We know that the river is 
not really straight ; on the contrary that its course is 
sinuous and the belt of reeds sinuous with it. But 
distance rules both of them straight, and in winter 
especially when the dead reed-stems are blanched and 
hoary they stand up asa regular, inflexible line. But 
there is nothing stiff or tiring to.the eye in this array. 
The effect of sharply cut or hard lines of water and 
land in Solent scenes is not of course invariable. 
Often when the lines are straight to the eye they are 
softened by the atmosphere and light so that quite 
another effect is produced: then they take the form of 
the vague rim or edge of matter that seems etherealised. 
Both are appreciated by the same eye of taste. 
From this coast about Sea View, a coast full of idyllic 
land as well as sea scape, we often find the water 
arranged in lines or bands of colour, so characteristic 
of the Solent. These colours are not so fixed and 
surprising in brilliance as those of many waters famed 
for colour, such as the Sogne and the Hardanger 
Fjords of Norway. It is easy to imagine brighter, 
more striking colour than is seen here, but greater 
variety, subtler tone or tinting, never. From the coast 
of the Island or the downs behind it, looking north- 
wards and east and west, you can see on bright and over- 
cast days alike bands of distinct colour laid one beyond 
the other in the precise orderly way that Nature often 
chooses for seascape. Towards sunset the bands 
sometimes disappear, and instead nearly the whole 
water becomes a sheet of deep indigo. Beyond and 
above this grand layer of colour you see a low, long 
line of purple hill from Cosham and beyond to the New 
Forest ; above and beyond this purple is a band of pale 
grey—the filmy hills of the far horizon ; finally over 
all the pure faint blue of the sky. Thisis an afternoon 
scene on the Solent. An hour or two later, and the 
sunset begins. The whole sky to the west and north- 
west has a wonderful lustrous look. It is not colour 
so much as glow then, a certain indescribable luminous 
appearance: in the exaltation of such sunsets we want 
no brilliant effects of colour—colour might in these 
magic minutes be thought of as almost a material, un- 
refined thing compared with this glow and afterglow. 
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This is a full summer sunset, about mid-June or July, 
and when the sky is cloudless has not even a wisp of 
cirrus in the ice-heights of the air. Earlier in the year, 
in stormy spring weather especially, one can enjoy 
cloud and sundown scenes from the water or the land, 
mainland or island coast, that prove how absolutely 
faithful was the art of Turner. When loose storm 
clouds, the gauzy shrouds and veils of the cirrostratus 
—cloud of a thousand different forms—are floating in 
the west, the sun, an hour above the horizon, will turn 
them over the water to a fine dust of gold. 
Georce A. B. Dewar. 


THE GAMBLE OF THE MOORS. 


“[RaRE is always an element of uncertainty in 
shooting prospects, and it has its charm for the 
man who is fond of excitement. But if anyone cares 
for a risky gamble, let him take a moor for the season 
—‘‘on report”. It is putting into a lottery, in which 
there are few prizes and many blanks. Keepers 
towards the approach of the 12th generally hedge 
on chances by taking gloomy views: if they are right, 
they save their reputation for shrewd experience ; 
should they prove wrong, the lessee is too much pleased 
to grumble. But when a moor is in the market the 
ordinary keeper, who holds his place on approval, may 
be relied upon to be effusively optimistic. And it isa 
case in which the consciences of highly respectable 
Scotch agents and factors are singularly elastic. If 
their assurances are belied, there is many a plausible 
reason which saves their credit if not their conscience. 
The fact is, that even with the most renowned of the 
moors there is no possibility of speaking confidently as to 
what may turn up, for the annual grouse stock always 
depends on the freaks of a capricious climate. Take 
this present year of grace by way of illustration. The 
breeding season of 1906 was bad, but results sur- 
passed expectations. There was more than the average 
number of breeding birds left, and the winter, though 
broken and stormy, was by no means exceptionally 
severe. In spring, all had gone well till the birds were 
nesting. The hen grouse is the most devoted and 
assiduous of mothers. She will sit on her eggs till she 
dies of frost, or cover them with her feathers in a pool 
of water till the clutch is addled. She has an instinct 
besides for seeking shelter, and the nest, or rather the 
scratching in the soil, is almost invariably screened by a 
thick heather tuft. But when once the chickens have 
chipped the shell they must in a measure look after 
themselves. This year in the critical days of May or 
June, according to locality, the rain was coming down 
in a steady drip, and sheep drains and streamlets were 
flooded. If the tender nurslings escaped disease, it 
would be a miracle did not many perish in the 
waters. One must always reckon with the storms 
of the winter and the wet of the spring, but if you know 
the ground and choose it, you may do much to insure 
against weather risks. In the wildest country there are 
the deepest and most sheltered glens, and though the 
grouse seldom stray very far, these sagacious weather 
prophets have the chance of shifting their quarters. In 
‘‘breeding” weather and if hatching-time threatens 
to be rainy, they may be found nesting on the steep 
brow of a hill ; whereas, if the spring has been dry and 
sultry, they have betaken themselves to the flats or 
even to the peat bogs. When the young are healthy 
and well on the wing they may be trusted to defy any 
ordinary weather. 
Indeed, if the grouse had not been one of the hardiest, 


the most strong-winged and the most vigilant of 


birds, he must surely have been exterminated long 
ago. Think of his melancholy case when he had no 
human protection. Foxes and wild cats on the prowl 
at night; stoats, weasels, and all the tribe of egg- 
hunting blood-suckers swarming in the heather ; 
peo. J of winged enemies, from the eagle and pere- 
grine downwards, ay ogre on the hover. Now in 
that respect he has a far better chance: the foxes are 
trapped, the wild cat and marten cat have disappeared, 
and with the protection of deer forests eagles and 


perggriace and the most deadly of the keen-eyed 


ks have well- nigh exterminated. ut 


where keepers are careless, as we have learned to 
our cost, invisible small vermin still infest the 
ground, and the damage they do is incalculable. 
And as for the hooded and grey crows, like the poor 
they have been always with us and always will be. 
Strychnine may gratify your grudge, but does little 
really to thin their numbers. Watchers of the wastes, 
they mark everything that goes on. They see the 
mother grouse steal back from feeding to her eggs, 
and follow her up. They mark her leading forth her 
chickens and forthwith sound the alarm. For, with all 
his greed, the crow has not the sense or the decency to 
keep a good thing to himself: he is never satisfied 
unless he calls his friends and enemies to join in the 
feast and make sure of the massacre. 

The shooting lessee may think of these things in the 
night watches when tossing restlessly in the heats 
of the dog-days he meditates on how his broods are 
coming on. These worries are unavoidable, but there 
are others which may be averted, and others again to 
which he must resign himself as the victim of Destiny. 
Next to being an honest man, the good keeper should 
be a diplomatist. He must come to an understanding 
with the sheep-farmers as to discreet heather-burning, 
which can be easily arranged, and, above all, be on friendly 
terms with the shepherds, whose collies are ranging 
the hills at all hours. Farmers and shepherds may and 
ought to be squared, but before the ravages of disease he 
is helpless. There are various grouse-maladies, com- 
paratively light, which only take moderate toll of the 
moors in their passage, and may be more or less 
plausibly accounted for. These have nothing in common 
with the fatal ‘‘ disease”, which scientists and com- 
missions have as yet failed to diagnose. We are per- 
suaded it has nothing to do with frosted heather- 
tops, to which grouse would never have recourse, even 
in dire extremity. The grouse disease is mysterious as 
the cholera, to which it has no little similarity. As the 
cholera passes through an Indian cantonment, deal- 
ing death in the tents on one side and sparing the other, 
so we have seen one hillside strewn with bodies and 
bones, and with birds besides that had apparently been 
stricken down the day before in the pride of health and 
plumage, while the birds on the opposite slopes were 
lively and healthy. And, as with cholera patients, the 
victims seemed troubled with thirst, for many of the 
skeletons were lying on one bank of the burn. And 
when a moor for the season is fatally plague-stricken, 
the sportsman can only throw up his hands, and the 
drastic remedy is proscription. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BRITISH INDIANS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


28 Queen Anne’s Chambers, Broadway, 
Westminster, S.W., 14 August, 1907. 

Str,—I have read with considerable appreciation 
your very pertinent remarks on the subject of British 
Indians in the Transvaal in your issue of last Saturday. 
You will, I am sure, be gratified to know that your 
sympathetic utterances will have earned for you the 
heartfelt gratitude not only of the 10,000 or so British 
Indians in the Transvaal, but also of their confréres 
throughout South Africa. 

The indignity of re-registration to which they are 
required to submit under the new Registration Act is 
not lessened by the following considerations : 

(a) Practically the whole British Indian population of 
the Transvaal Colony were domiciled in the country 
prior to our annexation. 

(6) The disabilities, prompted by ignorant colour 

rejudice, to which they were subjected under the 
Boer régime bulked largely in the casus belli, and 
should in all consistency have been promptly removed 
from the statute book after absorption of the Trans- 
vaal into the Empire. 

(c) Whereas in practice the Government of the 
Republic did not generally enforce the disabling 
Law 3 of 1885, since British occupation not only have 
the provisions of the law been strictly enforced, but 
other indignities and humiliations have been added. 

The last straw has, as you remark, driven the com- 
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munity to adopt a policy of what is known as ‘‘ passive 
resistance”, that is, they feel compulsory registration 
in terms of the new law to constitute so violent an 
attack upon their self-respect, robbing them of almost 
the last remaining vestige of their status, that rather 
than comply with its provisions they prefer to sacrifice 
liberty and worldly possessions, and as a last resource 
suffer imprisonment and deportation. 

May I add that these people are not coolies but with 
very few exceptions members of the mercantile class, 
and as such possessed of some substance ? 

It does indeed seem pitiful that not only is the 
Imperial spirit of the white colonists of the Transvaal 
at so low an ebb as to leave them incapable of even 
toleration of a handful of Indian fellow-subjects (whose 
number, moreover, is precluded by law from appre- 
ciable enlargement), but more than ever so, in that 
the Imperial Government should seemingly find itself 
incapable of protecting them from deprivation of the 
most elementary essentials of British citizenship. 

I am, yours obediently, 
L. W. Ritcu, 
Secretary South Africa British Indian Committee. 


THE EVICTED TENANTS BILL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sir,— There are one or two statements in your excel- 
Tent and temperate article on the Evicted Tenants Bill 
that require some notice. The Bill in principle is no doubt 
indefensible, and is in some respects an encouragement 
to tenants who failed to fulfil their contracts. It must 
however be admitted that some qualification is desirable 
in your statement that ‘‘ since 1881 evictions in Ireland 
have been possible only in the case of deliberate non- 
payment of a rent which is, or at the option of the tenant 
could be, fixed by the Land Commission”. I have 
always thought that it was a flaw in the Land Acts that 
where fair-rent courts were set up at all they should not 
have been given power to deal with arrears of rent 
when fixing fair rents. I know of several cases in 
which the rent courts were practically closed to very 
poverty-stricken tenants owing to the existence of 
heavy arrears. I have a case in my mind now where 
the landlord for several years accepted a little over one- 
half of the rent from the tenant each year, knowing that 
he could not pay the entire, but nevertheless entered up 
the balance as an arrear still due. It was of course 
impossible for that tenant to take advantage of the rent 
courts, as he was liable for an amount as arrears that by 
no possibility could he have paid. He was eventually 
evicted and the holding let at a moderate rent to a new 
tenant, and the former tenant now seeks reinstatement 
as an evicted tenant. 

It should also be remembered that when it is said that 


42,000,000 will be required to supply holdings to 


2,000 evicted tenants, that sum cannot be regarded as 
a new burden on the Land Purchase Fund. The 
80,000 acres to be purchased for 42,000,000 would have 
been purchased whether or no under the Land Act, and 
the only difference is that it will now be given to evicted 
tenants instead of to other small occupiers. 
lam, Sir, &c., 
Ex-IRISH LANDLORD. 


*“*WANTED—A RICH FRANCISCAN.” 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REviIEw. 


Helmsdale, Scotland, 1 August, 1 

Sir,—I have read M. Paul Sabatier’s letter in the 
Saturpay Review of July 27, and I think it calls for a 
short response on my part. 

I see with regret that M. Sabatier treats with some- 
what annoyed asperity the allusion made to his name in 
my appeal for a rich Franciscan. I now hasten to 
assert (what I should have thought unnecessary to do 
were it not for his letter now under my eyes) that 
most assuredly it was not as against M. Sabatier in his 
capacity of writer, student, and lover of things 
Franciscan that I appealed to the great Franciscan 
public throughout the world to find among their 
number one individual, able and willing to redeem and 
purchase for the Order the precious relic, the house 
of B. Bernard of Quintavalle. I appealed because M. 


Sabatier, notwithstanding his love for S. Francis (a 
love now shared by a multitude of Protestants who 
have studied the life of the Saint), is nevertheless neither 
a Catholic nor Franciscan, though a member of the 
International Society recently founded in Assisi for the 
study of Franciscan matters, and I thought (and think) 
that this unique heritage should be if possible saved for, 
and retained in the hands of, its legitimate Franciscan 
heirs. I am, yours faithfully, 
RutH EGERTON. 


To the Editor of the SaTuRDAY REvIEw. 


Switzerland, 1 August. 
Sir,—In the Review for 27 July we are informed 
that ‘* Quelques-uns des couvents franciscains les plus 
glorieux pour les souvenirs ont été abandonnés ces 
derniers temps par les Franciscains et sont 4 vendre au 
plus offrant, y compris leurs églises et les corps saints 
qu’elles renferment.” Ont été abandonnés! In truth 
the euphemism is delightful. It is thus that M. 
Paul Sabatier refers to some of the shameful acts of 
spoliation perpetrated all over France during the last 
seven years! Not long ago he undertook to refute 
Cardinal Gibbons’ statements regarding the religious 
persecution in France and maintained the same peculiar 

thesis contained in the words ‘‘ ont été abandonnés.” 
M. Sabatier will no doubt be interested to learn that 
a decree was signed a few days ago dispossessing and 
expelling the last of the Franciscans in France. The 
ancient convent they have occupied for centuries at 
Cimiez, Nice, was inhabited by the police when I left 

the Riviera this spring. J. M. BRopHEAD. 


ANTI-CLERICALISM IN ITALY. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
36 Buckingham Gate, S.W., 8 August, 1907. 


S1r,—The truth, or rather much of it, concerning 
the burning question of Italian anti-clericalism rests 
between Mr. Edward Hutton and Mr. Bagot’s appre- 
ciation of the peculiar characteristics of the Italian 
people. Mr. Hutton says they are ‘‘ children”’, and he 
is right, because being of the Latin race they are 
impetuous—i.e. childish, and easily excited; but I am 
rather doubtful as to their ‘‘ meaning no harm” when in 
their tantrams. Mr. Bagot on the other hand takes 
their progress too seriously, and sees an improvement 
in their general welfare, moral and material, which is, 
I am sorry to say, almost invisible to those who knew 
them, say, forty years ago. Then they had charming 
manners, were, from peasant to noble, delightfully 
courteous and kindly. Industrious and hard-working 
they have always been and still are ; but in those days 
a large section of the lower orders had not lost their 
faith, and their ideals were higher, their enthusiasm 
greater, than at present and their politeness unfailing, 
which is often no longer the case. I doubt very 
much whether, if the liberation of Italy had to be 
effected over again in our day, you would find anything 
approaching the same splendid recklessness and enthu- 
siasm amongst the youth of modern Italy that distin- 
guished their fathers and grandfathers in the fifties, 
when, from the Alps to Spartavento, everyone was 
shouting ‘‘ Viva I’ Italia libera”, and all the lads were 
rushing under the banner of Garibaldi. It was predicted 
then that once the country was united, the revolution 
would be at an end and peace and prosperity would 
reign throughout the land. But even then there 
were many who knew better and who foresaw that 
the ‘anti-Catholic or rather anti-theistic party, which 
had been skilfully managed in order to prepare the 
way for the fall of the temporal power of the Pope, 
would not be content with ‘‘ Roma capitale”’ only, but 
would soon clamour for supreme power in a highly 
secularised Rome and the rest of Italy. 

The so-called Freemasons, as far back as thirty 

ears ago, began a campaign simultaneously in France, 

ortugal, Italy and Spain against the Church and 
clergy, the better to destroy the Christian ideal and to 
substitute for it a vague humanitarianism ; and the 
establishment, in the place of a constitutional monarchy, 
of a highly secularised Republic, based on the model 
of that of contemporary France. The aim of the Sect, 
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which really cares very little whether the mass of the 
people pray to the Virgin or to Vishnu, or to nobody at 
all, is to dominate the Latin race, and exploit the ‘‘ public 
things” for their own purposes. It will be remem- 
bered that the present anti-clerical campaign in Latin 
Europe began six years ago in Portugal, where at the 
present moment an anti-dynastic as well as anti-clerical 
campaign is still in active progress. It was soon con- 
tinued with even greater violence in Spain, especially at 
Barcelona, where M. Combes met Signor Nathan, then 
Grand Master of Italian Freemasonry ; soon afterwards 
occurred the incident of President Loubet’s visit to 
Rome, the rupture with the Vatican, and the violent 
anti-theistic campaign which has been proceeding in 
France ever since. Well aware of these facts the Italian 
Government has seen that safety for the monarchy lies 
in its alliance with the Church, if not with the Papacy 
itself; and as I before pointed out, Signor Gioletti 
has done a good deal to effect a more con- 
ciliatory policy towards the Vatican, which Pius X. 
has not rejected but has endorsed so far as it 
was possible for him in his difficult position to do. 
This policy was, needless to say, highly objectionable to 
the federated anti-Catholics, Socialists and Republicans, 
who have taken unto themselves the dregs of the popu- 
lace in every city, so that they may do their dirty work. 
Everybody in Rome felt certain that the Garibaldi 
fétes would lead to trouble ; and, effectively, they were 
speedily followed by the election into the Municipal 
Council of a great number of ardent anti-clericals. The 
aims of this party in Italy are identical with those of 
their French anti-clerical brothers and with a pro- 
gramme traced by the Freemasons thirty years ago, 
when Jules Ferry was in power—the suppression of the 
religious Orders, the destruction of religious institutions, 
houses of education and of charity, the secularisation of 
the Universities, schools and hospitals, army and 
navy, and the separation of Church and State, which 
in Italy, it is thought, will lead to the overthrow of 
the Papacy so far as Rome is concerned. These 
worthies in all this manifest a thirst for power far 
greater than their love for Italy, for it needs no gift of 
prophecy to foresee that if the Pope were driven from 
Rome, that event would lead to results which might 
eventually prove most injurious to the interests of 
United Italy. It would, moreover, lead to the abso- 
lute ruin of the city of Rome, which, having no 
commerce or trade of its own, depends exclusively for 
its prosperity on the affluence of pilgrims and tourists, 
the majority of whom are chiefly attracted by the Pope 
and the religious functions over which he presides. 
These are facts which cannot be gainsaid ; and prove 
that if the Italians are ‘‘childish”, as Mr. Hutton 
says, their childishness is not always, as he seems to 
think, free from harmfulness. The campaign against 
the religious Orders which has been going on for the 
last three months has been subtly organised by the 
Socialistic and Freemasonic press (mostly edited and 
published by Jews) in order to create a hostile opinion 
and to enable the professional leaders to organise noisy 
demonstrations against the Church and clergy. 

To show how detestable this campaign is, I will 
mention two instances. The ‘‘ Secolo” of Milan 
published, some three weeks ago, with nauseous 
details, a thrilling story of the abominable behaviour 
of some nuns and priests, who were the alleged heads 
of a charitable institution in that city. The superioress 
of this house was a woman named Fumagalli, described 
by the ‘‘ Secolo” as a nun, whereas in reality she was a 
procuress who had assumed the habit ofa nun the better 
to carry out a most infamous traffic. Four years ago 
she was denounced to the police by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Turin, in whose diocese she had opened her 
first house of ill fame. She left Turin hastily and came 
to Milan with her associates, where the leds, 
following the example of the Archbishop of Turin, 
wrote to the police and to the authorities inform- 
ing them of the true character of this wretch, 
and adding that the two priests who were with 
her and who pretended to be her chaplains had 
been long since unfrocked for immoral conduct. 


Notwithstanding this, the authorities paid little or no 
attention to the matter ; but when the woman Fumagalli 
was publicly turned away from Holy Communion and 


denounced at Milan, the ultra-secular papers espoused 
her cause and described her as ‘‘a victim of clerical 
tyranny” ; among them being the ‘‘Secolo”, which, 
having completely forgotten its former attitude, has 
glibly availed itself of a fresh outbreak of scandal in 
connexion with this woman and her colleagues to rouse 
public fury not only against her but against all houses 
of education and charity which are under ecclesiastical 
authority or managed by the conventual Orders. In 
another instance an aged abbess in Venice of eighty- 
five has been described as in the family way by her 
chaplain! All the sensational papers have followed 
suit and have so worked upon the public imagina- 
tion that out of these and other incidents— which they 
are now obliged to confess have been concocted for 
the worst of purposes—riots have been fomented 
throughout the country, priests and nuns have been 
outraged, three churches have been partially burned, 
and one school at Sanpierdarena nearly destroyed, 
whilst several people have been killed outright and a 
great number seriously injured. It is quite true that 
the majority of the Italian people, as Mr. Bagot says, 
are incensed against the promoters of the present 
anti-clerical campaign, but is the Government strong 
enough to suppress it? Meanwhile the Pope has 
announced his intention of countermanding the fétes in 
connexion with his jubilee, which will be a dead loss to 
the city of Rome of many millions of francs ; in addi- 
tion to which it is already stated there that many 
wealthy and important foreign families who intended 
passing the winter in the Riviera and at Rome 
have countermanded their apartments, out of sheer 
disgust and even fear of a renewal of these out- 
rageous proceedings. The measure taken by the 
Pope is a severe one, but he cannot be blamed, for 
the Italian Government has allowed the ‘ Asino” and 
other similar vile publications not only to attack him 
in his public capacity, but even to deprive him of 
respect as a man, for to the coarsest and most blas- 
phemous caricatures these papers have added the 
worst calumnies, dragged religion into the mire and 
printed the foulest insults against God and Christ, 
whom they generally describe as ‘‘ i2 bastardo del Padre 
Eterno”. It may also be added that the papers which 
thus defile the Pope and the Christian religion in 
general have not failed to turn their attention towards 
the Royal Family, and to attack the unsullied reputa- 
tion of Queen Margherita. The Italian Government 
and people would do well to remember that freedom of 
the press does not mean license, and that if they wish 
to strike at the root of an evil which may sooner or 
later bring about the disintegration of the nation they 
must enforce an existing law which renders it a punish- 
able offence to outrage the character of the Pontiff or 
of the reigning Sovereign, or to write or publish any- 
thing calculated to lower in public esteem the religion 
which is still acknowledged to be that of the State. 
In the meantime the editors of these dangerous papers 
and the organisers of these rowdy demonstrations are 
allowed to go scot-free, whilst the workmen and poor 
lads who have been prompted to join in the nefarious 
riots created by them are punished by fines or weeks 
of imprisonment, and not unfrequently fall victims to 
the troops, being injured for life if not killed by them. 
Unless order is quickly re-established in Italy, the 
forthcoming season along the Riviera and in Rome 
will be a bad one, which means acute suffering for 
many worthy people who disapprove as much of the 
exploits of Mr. Hutton’s harmless children and Mr. 
Bagot’s progressists as does 
Yours very truly, 
RicHARD 


SMALL BIRDS IN NEW ZEALAND. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Folkestone, 13 August, 1907. 
Sir,—Surely the most effective way of contending 
with the excessive number of small birds in New 
Zealand would be to import birds of prey, which would 
soon bring the number of the smaller birds within 
proper limits and keep them down. In New Zealand 
there is no game-preserving to prevent this. 
Yours truly, H. B, G. 
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REVIEWS. 
LATER THOUGHTS ou THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
AR. 


1.—BLOEMFONTEIN. 


**History of the War in South Africa, 1899-1902.” 
Compiled by Direction of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment by Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice 
K.C.B., with a Staff of Officers. With a Case of 
Forty-three Maps and Six Freehand Sketches. 
Vol. II. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1907. 2is. 


[HE second volume of the official history of the Boer 
war describes Roberts’ advance to Bloemfontein 
and Buller’s relief of Ladysmith. It will be more con- 
venient to deal with these two campaigns entirely apart, 
since, despite the numerous attempts which have been 
made to weave the whole conduct of this period of the 
war into a strategic whole, the movements of the centre, 
right and left wings being carefully calculated and inter- 
dependent all nicely timed and directed from the nerve- 
centre of Lord Roberts’ brain, a fuller knowledge of 
the actual events has rendered this delightful arrange- 
ment no longer possible. 

Some recent writers on strategy who strive to see 
in the movements in South Africa the profound com- 
binations of a Napoleon or a Moltke have told us 
how Roberts, whilst ‘refusing his right” (Buller) 
and ‘‘feinting with his centre” (Gatacre), made the 
“‘decisive onslaught with his reinforced left”. It 
reads well and sounds well, but unfortunately it is not 
a true description of the actual state of affairs. That 
there was a good deal of ‘‘refusing” of all sorts in 
Natal, a theatre of war separated from Roberts by three 
hundred miles of country, a neutral State (Basutoland) 
and the Drakensberg mountains, is perfectly true, but 
this was due far more to Buller’s bull-in-a-china-shop 
tactics than to Roberts’ injunctions. To describe 
repeated defeats and disasters as ‘‘ refusing the right ”’ 
is on a par with the German euphemism of calling the 
defeat and retreat of a force ‘‘a concentration back- 
wards”. 

Again, in the centre, after French’s withdrawal, 
Gatacre was far too much concerned in taking care of 
his attenuated forces to devote much time to “‘ feinting’’, 
of which he had already had somewhat unpleasant ex- 
periences. The one obvious and only possible line of 
advance across the Orange River was where the rail- 
way bridge was still intact, and the one definite suc- 
cess achieved by Lord Roberts in the whole campaign 
was due to his having outwitted Cronje, after crossing 
the river at this point, by leaving the railway after 
following it up to the Modder and marching on Bloem- 
fontein. It is the story of this operation, with the 
bewildering chaos which at times reigned during its 
execution, which Sir Frederick Maurice sets before us 
admirably in the first half of this volume. The 
second half, dealing with Buller’s operations in Natal 
after his self-inflicted defeat at Colenso up to the relief of 
Ladysmith, with the story of the defence, we shall 
discuss later. 

Sir Frederick Maurice has adhered to the methods 
he adopted in his first volume, and whilst nothing is 
concealed or evaded, the tale of successes and of 
failures, of splendid achievement and of disastrous defeat, 
is set before the world with strict fairness and in 
such a manner that all who will can draw the obvious 
conclusions and, in not a few instances, determine for 
themselves who were actually responsible for sundry 
untoward events, which it was the fashion of the period 
to style ‘‘ regrettable incidents ”. 

This book is of infinitely greater value to the 
military student and to the general public than are the 
various much-advertised journalistic attempts which 
have been made to forestall it, partly because it is 
written by a soldier thoroughly competent to deal with 
its various intricate military problems, and still more 
because it appears at a date far enough removed from 
the period of the actions it describes to make a just 
and reasonable view possible. Again, the events of 
the last two or three years in South Africa have all 
tended to make the information available as to the 
Boers’ plans, movements and numbers no longer a 
matter of vain surmise or imagination. Lastly, many 


of the principal actors of the scene are no longer- 
in a position which renders it inconvenient or undesir-. 
able to tell the true story of when and how they failed, 
which is essential to a proper understanding of the- 
campaign. 

The anomalous position occupied by Lord Kitchener 
at Paardeberg and its consequences are known to 
all; but less so is General Kelly-Kenny’s dignified 
and admirable reply to Lord Roberts on the receipt 
of the fateful message superseding him, which is 
given in an appendix. There can be little doubt 
that but for this message the abortive attack on. 
Paardeberg would never have been made. A few 
weeks later Kelly-Kenny had an opportunity to show 
at the action of Driefontein how such attacks should 
be organised and conducted. Rarely has there been a 
clearer demonstration how men’s actions on a great 
emergency in war faithfully reflect their previous 
training than is given by the failure of the disjointed 
attacks at Paardeberg. Kitchener’s whole experience: 
had been in the valley of the Nile, where, owing to 
unique physical conditions—only one possible line of 
advance along a river flanked by an impassable desert 
on either side—one man could direct and control the 
operations. How admirably he learned his lesson and 
applied it is a matter of history. But it had its dis-- 
advantages, for it taught him to rely exclusively on 
himself and his immediate entourage in the shape of a 
few Staff officers, who were usually personal friends,. 
very junior officers, and more of the A.D.C. type than 
officers of the General Staff. 

The defects of this system, when he had to leave the: 
river line and conduct operations even of a restricted: 
nature, were demonstrated at Omdurman, where his. 
narrow escape from disaster was attributable above all 
to the want of combined action of the forces under his 
command. Hence, when the news of his failure at 
Paardeberg reached England, it came as no surprise to: 
those who had watched his career and were acquainted 
with his methods and training. But never has this 
point been so clearly demonstrated as by Sir Frederick 
Maurice. For from the moment when Kitchener took 
command over his senior officer, Kelly-Kenny, ‘‘ for 
the purpose of communicating to you my orders”, as 
Lord Roberts expressed it, all was confusion. 

For Kitchener there was every excuse. His “‘ Staff” 
consisted of ‘‘ one officer of the A.G.’s department” and 
his personal A.D.C.s. It was with such a meagre equip- 
ment that he attempted to order the movements of no less 
than three scattered British divisions already seriously 
committed to action over a wide area of country inter-- 
sected by ariver. We omit the Cavalry Division, since 
it was‘at the time out of touch with him. Each of these 
divisions was fairly well staffed individually but no. 
machinery was at hand for controlling the whole force. 
In such emergencies an able divisional commander, 
such as Kelly-Kenny, by extending the functions of his 
own Divisional Staff and temporarily augmenting it 
from among officers known to him who might chance 
to be at hand, might possibly be able to take command 
of the whole force and direct its movements with some 
hope of success. Kitchener however had no organised 
Staff to draw upon, and, in attempting to carry out a 
big tactical combination with totally inadequate means, 
incurred a deplorable and unnecessary loss of life. 

We are not among those who blame Kitchener, nor 
is Sir Frederick Maurice. For he points out with 
absolute fairness how ‘‘ Kitchener’s intentions were 
clear enough and were as simple as possible”. Further 
he places it on record that Kitchener’s action ‘‘ was a 
gallant attempt to substitute his own vigorous person- 
ality for the missing agency of command”. A careful 
study of ‘‘the very chaos” which ensued will afford 
a valuable object-lesson for all time, and should act 
as a wholesome deterrent on those who, in peace 
time, inveigh against the unnecessary cost of maintain- 
ing ‘‘a bloated Staff”. The utterly fruitless sacrifice 
made by the gallant Hannay and his handful of brave 
followers was literally due to Kitchener misdirecting ao 
order to Hannay. Had this order gone to the senior 
officer, Colonel Stephenson, who commanded a brigade, 
directing him to assume command of all troops near 
him and make a combined attack, all might have been 
well. But the order was sent-to Hannay direct and no 
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order went either to Stephenson or to Kelly-Kenny the 
Divisional General, who had ordered Stephenson to 


cut off Cronje’s retreat. Hence Hannay, a high- 
spirited and impetuous man, on receiving a written 
order to ‘‘gallop up if necessary and fire into the 
laager’’, called upon a few followers and led them until 
he fell pierced by many bullets. 

Kitchener’s rough-and-tumble methods were however 
still further disorganised by the sudden appearance of 
De Wet from the south and his occupation of the 
famous kopje. This was possible only through the 
unauthorised action of ‘‘a Staff officer” who ordered 
the troops sent to hold the kopje elsewhere! That the 
failure on this day was solely due, as some have said, 
to the stubborn resistance of the Boers and to the 
diversion caused by De Wet is but half the truth. The 
causes of failure lay deeper and may be ascribed to 
the inherent defects of the British force, the units of 
which had only been hastily thrown together a few 
days earlier, and, as already described, to the lack of an 
organised Staff to serve a commander who only assumed 
his command on the field of battle. In face of all the 
sensational nonsense written about Cronje’s surrender 
and the journalistic gush over Roberts’ warm welcome 
to the treacherous traitor of Potchefstroom, it is re- 
freshing to find Sir Frederick Maurice reducing the 
matter of the actual surrender to its true proportions. 
“* The surrender of Cronje in itself was a mere incident. 
His fate was decided when, arrested by French’s 
audacity at the moment of his attempt to cross 
Vendutie Drift, his hesitation allowed Kelly-Kenny’s 
and Colville’s hard-driven divisions to close with him 
and destroy his power of further movement.” 

The unfortunate failure of French to cut off the 
Boers’ retreat at Poplar Grove, whereby both Kruger 
and Steyn might have been captured and the war 
ended, is shown to have been once again due to 
the defective methods of Lord Roberts and his Staff. 
In the orders for this big combined operation no 
hours were mentioned for the various movements, 
hence it came about that French ‘‘ understood” he 
‘was to march at 3 A.M., whereas 1 A.M. was the hour. 
He started two hours late and thus blocked the advance 
of the 6th Division, which had started at 2 a.m. Sir 
Frederick Maurice, recapitulating the march orders”, 
grimly yet truly remarks, ‘“‘the form in which these 
orders are cast is not that usually adopted”; adding 
that none the less ‘‘they present a perfectly clear 
picture of the Field-Marshal’s plan”. Unluckily all 
military history teaches us that to ‘‘ possess a plan”, 
however good, is insufficient unless the details be 
methodically worked out. No doubt the Field-Marshal’s 
intentions were excellent. 

It was after the successful occupation of Bloemfon- 
tein that Lord Roberts showed unmistakeable signs of 
exhaustion both in brain and body. The reaction 
‘following on the success of his flank movement and of 
Buller’s relief of Ladysmith would seem to have 
rendered him incapable of further mental effort. Hence 
his extraordinary optimism as to the collapse of the 
Boer forces and the consequent fatal dissipation of 
his own. His Intelligence Department was well 
served and the gathering of the strong and mobile 
force under De Wet was not unknown to him; yet 
apparently he declined to take it seriously. De Wet’s 
brilliant campaign, when he made his descent on the 
Waterworks and swept over the southern (pacified !) 

rtion of the Free State, will surely find a place in 

istory. Never has it been so well and so sympathet- 
ically told as in this volume. De Wet’s failure to 
realise the deadly injury he could have inflicted on the 
British force by destroying the railway line south of 
Bloemfontein shows how a brilliant irregular leader, 
although a born strategist, can fail from sheer lack of 
‘technical military knowledge. Else he would have 
realised that the mere capture of an isolated post of 
five hundred men, such as that at Reddersburg, was as 
nothing compared with the deadly injury of severing a 
main line of communication where a modern organised 
army is concerned. Roberts’ continued belief that the 
Boers were anxious for peace resulted in the whole of 
the dispositions of the army at this period being, in Sir 
Frederick Maurice’s pungent words, ‘‘not merely in- 
adequate, they were altogether inappropriate ”. 


THE PRETENCE OF A GREAT WORK. 


“The World Machine: the First Phase: the Cosmic 
Mechanism.” By Carl Snyder. London: Longmans. 
1907, 9s. net. 


R. CARL SNYDER has set himself an interesting 
but very big task. He has aimed at writing 
a history of what may be called the mechanical theory 
of the Universe. To formulate such a theory in a 
coherent and even approximately complete form is 
clearly a task of great difficulty. According to Mr. 
Snyder’s preliminary statement the theory consists in 
conceiving ‘‘ the whole scheme of world formation as a 
mechanical process following simple and well-under- 
stood laws”, and in regarding ‘‘the Universe as a . 
cyclic process—that is to say, as an unceasing 
machine, with no beginning and without an end”. These 
definitions naturally receive amplification and illustra- 
tion in the course of the book. 

In a somewhat vague sense many great thinkers and 
schools of thought may be claimed as supporters of a 
mechanical theory. The conception of Fate which 
underlies Greek and Norse mythologies, the predesti- 
nation of the Mahometan world and of Calvinism and 
the determinism of later metaphysical schools share 
with modern science the doctrine that the future is not 
arbitrary but in some sense determinate. Divergencies 
of the most fundamental character naturally emerge 
when we attempt to fix this sense, and to consider by 
what or by whom the determination is effected. One 
fundamental difference is concerned with the possibility 
and the means of predicting the future. Apart from 
predictions of the immediate future by direct applica- 
tions of familiar experience and of common-sense, 
such prédictions as that fire will burn and that an 
armed man will vanquish one who is defenceless, the 
mythologies had some imperfect belief in obtaining in- 
formation as to the future course of human affairs by 
access to the secrets of the rulers of the world, through 
the agencies of oracles, auguries or inspired prophets. 
Modern science observes, generalises and calculates ; 
and, in general, the further its field of operations lies 
from the complexity of human nature and the nearer 
to the comparative simplicity of inorganic matter, the 
more confident, the more detailed and the more 
successful are its predictions. It has little to say of 
the fate of kingdoms or the succession of dynasties, 
but it foretells the position of the moon with un- 
erring certainty and an accuracy far greater than is 
necessary for any ordinary human requirements. The 
Delphic oracle and the witches on the blasted heath 
have been replaced by the much less picturesque editor 
of the ‘* Nautical Almanac ”. 

In the ancient world and in the Middle Ages scientific 
prediction in its modern sense was almost confined to 
astronomy. The great astronomical reform effected by 
Copernicus and his immediate successor in the sixteenth 
century and the early seventeenth century involved 
among other things the rejection of the current funda- 
mental distinction between celestial and terrestrial 
bodies. The foundation of dynamics by Galileo and of 
electrical science by Gilbert of Colchester were the first 
notable successes in the application to terrestrial physics 
of methods analogous to those which had already 
achieved so much in astronomy. A new impulse came 
from Newton. His immense success in explaining the 
chief movements of the solar system as direct mathe- 
matical consequences of a few fundamental assumptions, 
and the universal character of his principle of gravi- 
tation, opened out a vista of the ultimate explanation of 
the physical phenomena of such portions of the material 
universe as were accessible to observation. After a 
century of ‘‘victorious analysis”, Laplace had the 
courage to formulate this hope of science. According 
to him the future and the past are implicit in the pre- 
sent. An intelligence of sufficient power and in posses- 
sion of an adequate knowledge of the present would be 
able to reduce the progress of the world to mathematical 
formule. ‘‘ Nothing would be uncertain for him ; the 
future as well as the past would be present to his eyes.” 
Moreover ‘‘the human mind, in the perfection it has 
been able to give to astronomy, affords a feeble outline 
of such an intelligence”. 
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Nearly a century has elapsed since these words were 
written. Methods strictly analogous to those with 
which Laplace was familiar have extended their field of 
successful operation from astronomy and mechanics to 
electricity, optics, and other branches of physics, they 
have established themselves in some parts of chemistry 
and have materially influenced even the biological and 
sociological sciences. Notwithstanding the immense 
increase in our powers of scientific prediction, it may 
however be doubted whether many modern students of 
natural science would be prepared to subscribe to 
Laplace's profession of faith. Sweeping generalisations 
are somewhat out of fashion; scepticism has not 
been confined to the creeds of the Churches. The 
critical investigation that the nineteenth century has 
made into the first principles of such fundamental and 
apparently certain sciences as geometry and mechanics 
has done much to convince scientists with a taste for 
philosophy that the great superstructure of modern 
science has been built on foundations which, if they 
do not visibly shake, are at least not proved to be secure. 
Men of science are, however, seldom philosophers, and 
they are for the most part content to devote themselves 
to detailed investigations in their laboratories on week- 
days, and to go to church or to play golf, according to 
their tastes, on Sundays. 

A good critical examination, not so much of the actual 
creeds of men of science—past and present—but of the 
philosophical assumptions underlying their work, if it 
could be written, would be a most valuable and interest- 
ing book. It would, however, require a rare combina- 
tion of qualifications, great knowledge, philosophical 
grasp, and a reasonable freedom from prejudice. This 
rare combination certainly does not exist in Mr. Snyder. 
He has wisely confined himself in the main to astronomy, 
a subject the history of which is the most accessible, 
and which illustrates better than any other the progress 
of scientific method. He has read extensively, though 
the long list of authorities which he gives, containing 
as it does a few original authorities and some really 
valuable histories side by side with mere popular books 
of no weight, suggests little power of discrimination. 
We have not noted many positive blunders, but on the 
other hand we have no confidence that the author really 
understands the discoveries which he is expounding. 
Where he departs from the conventional estimates of 
men and their work he is singularly unconvincing. 
Moreover, the genuine scientific history which the book 
contains is drowned in a flood of turgid rhetoric, which 
bears along with it at intervals sprightly illustrations 
of the most depressing character. ‘‘ There are heavy 
types of mind”, he writes after one of his most elaborate 
sallies, ‘‘to whom illustrations of this sort are repel- 
lent”. Mr. Snyder will no doubt regard our mind 
as of this type. We are not attracted when the 
irregularities in the movement of Uranus are described 
as ‘‘the wobbling path of a tipsy planet”. We 
observe that Mr. Snyder announces as in preparation 
two successors to this book, dealing respectively with 
the mechanism of life and of society. Considering 
what he can achieve in the way of florid irrelevancies 
when dealing with such a sober and precise subject 
as astronomy, what appalling exuberance may we 
expect when he comes to life and society. 


THE INDIA OF A LITTLE ENGLANDER. 


‘*New India.” By Sir H. Cotton K.C.S.1.,M.P. London: 
Kegan Paul. 1907. 3s. 6d. net. 


Goes 1885 this work seems to have been revised or 
reprinted some five or six times. If it is reall 
necessary that it should be kept abreast of events, it 
would be convenient to show separately the new or 
altered matter. This would make it easier to mark the 
progress of the opinions it represents, or rather let us 
say, reflects, for the work is a presentment of the 
Bengali mind reflected through the medium of the 
writer’s receptive faculties and tinged in the process 
by his own peculiarities. It is well to bear this in mind ; 
it would be unfair to. lay all its errors and fallacies 
at the door of the Calcutta Babu. For.instance it is 
unreasonable to suppose that he is burning to bear 


arms and regards his exclusion from the auxiliary forces 
as a serious grievance. The Hindu mind is supposed 
to have a certain logical faculty. It has certainly 
produced remarkable systems of philosophy. A Babu 
would see the inconsistency of at once proclaiming 
himself a relentless foe to the British Government, bent 
on its overthrow, and calling on the same Govern- 
ment to arm and drill him for the purpose. A Babu 
too would scarcely have written these two passages :— 

(1) ‘*I have served for thirty-five years as a member 
of the Indian Civil Service. My father and grandfather 
were members of that service before me for sixty years. 
My son is now employed in that service. It is my pride 
that lam” &c. 

(2) ‘* It is very different when the State is represented 
by a small minority of foreigners who disburse nearly 
one-third of the revenues received from the land on the 
remuneration of their own servants, and who have no 
abiding place on the soil and no stake in the fortunes 
of the country. It is because we have acted on this 
principle all over India with the exception of the per- 
manently settled districts that we have reduced the 
agricultural classes to such poverty.” 

It would occur to an Indian as a curious matter for 
pride that he and his family for four generations had 
helped to pauperise the country which he professed 
to love and serve. Nor should we have heard so much 
from him about the impoverishment of India by the 
‘drain ” which is swollen by the remittance to England 
of the savings of officials. 

It is easy to find the fallacy which vitiates every chapter 
of the book. The writer has persuaded himself that the 
views which he represents are those of the great masses 
and classes of the Indian people. This delusion accounts 
for the curious perversity which appears not only in 
his reasoning but in his presentation of facts. There 
are certain indications of the way in which Sir Henry 
Cotton has been led to his strange conclusions. The 
Indians, he tells us, whom Englishmen ordinarily meet 
are either officials or else gentlemen of property and 
position, and such persons, he gravely declares, are not 
representative of the views and sentiments of the 
people. The mercantile community know only those 
‘* natives” whom they meet in business and even towards 
them have an inherited prejudice. Officers of the army 
know nobody except the soldiers under their command. 
Civil officers he allows for the most part to ‘enjoy 
a wider perception, but their experience is confined to 
outlying tracts and provincial towns”. The secret is 
out. Englishmen who spend their lives in direct 
contact with the people of the country, moving about 
among their villages, speaking their language, listening 
to their complaints, adjusting their disputes, ministering 
to their wants, daily and hourly brought by the very 
force of their position in touch with the events which 
make up the total of their simple lives, are to be denied 
all knowledge of native thoughts and ways. Those 
whose duty brings them in touch with the military and 
the commercial classes are similarly disqualified. Who 
then are the representatives and the mouthpiece of the 
various communities? Sir Henry Cotton gives the 
answer, ‘‘the educated classes”’ (meaning thereby the 
fraction that has acquired an English education) provided 
they live in the presidency towns! And what Englishman 
alone is privileged to know and expound their views ? 
One who like Sir Henry himself has spent his service in 
a great city and breathed the atmosphere of college and 
congress. For him the public opinion of India is 
moulded in the metropolis: the votrce of India, as he 
hears it, is the voice of Calcutta, assisted by an echo 
from Bombay and Madras. Sir Henry Cotton may know 
a good deal of Calcutta and something of Eastern 
Bengal. But of the real great India he knows little 
more than the last-joined ‘‘ Griff”. He scarcely knows 
that it exists. He need not even have gone to Calcutta 
for what he does know. He could have learned it io 
Westminster or the Inns of Court. Mr. Anstey could 
have helped him with the language. It is natural that 
a person who confounds Bengal with India should 
cherish such illusions, including that of an ‘ Indian 
Nation”. 

If Sir Henry Cotton's politics are bad, his economics 
are even worse. His chapter on land problems is a 
grotesque travesty of the facts, anything but creditable 
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to a member of the Civil Service. Of course he trots 
out the old falsehoods and fallacies about the Permanent 
Settlement by which the Bengali has been relieved of a 
great part of the land revenue at the expense of the 
inhabitants of the rest of India. But he should know 
better than to claim freedom from poverty and im- 
munity from famine for the Lower Provinces, which 
are notorious for the worst-managed and the most costly 
experiment in the record of famine relief. There is 
some ingenuity and not a little effrontery in the way 
he traces all the ills of the country finally to the 
iniquities of the British Government, and even finds a 
cause of poverty in the extension of the cultivated 
area—for which undoubtedly that Government is largely 
to blame! Ina dim way, however, he seems to realise 
that what the country needs is capital to develop its 
resources—‘‘ exploit” them is how he phrases it when 
English capital is concerned. He discovers a grievance 
in the pauperising practice of foreign capitalists who 
exact interest or even make profit on their outlay and 
have the wickedness to remit a part of their gains to 
the countries where they, or their families, live. Yet 
capital for industrial enterprise is wanting and must 
come from outside, as he points out, because the Indian 
pores hoard their capital or waste it unproductively. 

he doctrines of the school of Indian economists to 
which Sir Henry Cotton has degraded himself go far to 
explain why the capital for which India hungers is not 
forthcoming. 


LIBERTY OF UNLICENSED PUBLISHING. 


‘‘The Censorship of the Church of Rome.’ By George 
Haven Putnam. Twovols. New York and London: 
Putnam. 1906-7. 10s. 6d. net each. 


A LEAGUE has recently extended itself from Ger- 

many for the abolition of the Index Expurgatorius. 
Germany is the land of Luther. But Luther was as 
positive as Loyola that the minds of the faithful should 
be guarded from contact with pernicious literature. The 
fact is that no responsible person has ever believed in abso- 
lute free trade in written or depicted matter. From very 
early days the Church had to solve the problem which 
contronts every parent and guardian, What restrictions 
is it right to place upon the reading of those to whom 
I stand in loco parentis ? Of course, as boys and girls 
approach maturity, prohibition is bound to die down 
into simple advice, and it may be that the Church of 
Rome would have acted prudently in gradually ceasing 
to forbid the possession or perusal of certain volumes, 
especially as it is impossible to keep pace with that 
making of books of which there is no end. On the 
other hand it may be held that authoritative guidance 
as to wholesome and unwholesome reading was never 
so much needed, or likely to be so welcome, as in a 
crowded era of confusion and distraction like our own. 
No doubt, to stigmatise an author is to increase his 
popularity. But equally if a reviewer says that a book 
is not fit to be read it is certain to be read all the more. 
Nevertheless reviewers have their duties. The strong 
point about the Roman system is not that it hinders 
people from doing what is wrong but that if anyone 
wants to do what is right he is not left in any doubt 
where right and wrong lie. 

An English ecclesiastical censorship, however, con- 
tinued till the close of the seventeenth century, and 
even now Convocation from time to time synodically 
condemns some heretical publication. The Crown 
also kept a control over printed matter through the 
Stationers’ Company—Henry VIII. compelled all book- 
production to be cum privilegio, and Elizabeth charged 
the Bishop of London to cause all cargoes of in- 
coming vessels to be searched for objectionable sheets. 
An age of controversy was bound to witness the 
cremation of a good deal of authorship—political libels 
were dealt with by the common hangman. In the 


centres of continental Calvinism an extraordinarily ruth- 
less and inquisitorial censorship was set up. Dr. 
Putnam points out that the Protestant prohibitions do 
not compare favourably with thdse of the Roman 
authorities, that they exhibit far less steadiness and 
consistency of purpose and many more examples of 


spiteful and personal intolerance. We do not know, 
however, why Dr. Putnam says that the sixteenth- 
century sectarians ‘‘had under their control no such 
dread penalty as excommunication”. The Calvinistic 
exercise of the power of the keys was an upstart and 
democratic affair, lacking the august impressiveness of 
the ancient ecclesiastical discipline; but it was none the 
less stringent and effective. 

Literary works were not infrequently censured by 
the early Christian councils, and the magical books 
burnt voluntarily at Ephesus are a New Testament 
example of the Church’s fear of the contaminating 
influence of bad books. But the repression of harmful 
writings followed no consistent and systematic course 
for the first twelve centuries. The Middle Ages, how- 
ever, revelled in a good deal of liberty of intellectual 
speculation, with the result of widespread unsettlement 
of belief. The rise of the mendicant orders at this 
juncture supplied the Western Church with an instru- 
ment for checking the evil, and the development of the 
work of the Inquisition was placed in Franciscan and 
Dominican hands, for the reform of immorality and the 
stamping out of heresy. The first Master of the Sacred 
Palace was S. Dominic himself, and for centuries the 
office was reserved for a member of his order. This 
paramount Dominican influence stamped the papal 
regulation of literature with an impress of traditional 
scholastic learning and austere Augustinianism, which 
came to bear rather hardly on the modernist and com- 
paratively latitudinarian teaching of the Jesuits. The 
Domini canes regarded the followers of S. Ignatius. 
rather as a danger to the fold than as another kind of 
watch-dog. 

The Index thus came to be a better protection against 
heterodoxy than against immorality. For example, 
the ‘‘ Decameron” was not a liber prohibitus but a 
liber expurgandus, and was only censored with a 
‘*donec corrigatur”. But the corrections insisted on. 
related not to the licentious episodes but to pas- 
sages which introduced ecclesiastical persons. The 
nuns were to be transformed into ladies, the monks. 
into conjurers, an abbess into a countess, and so forth. 
Similarly it was Aretino’s attacks on the clergy rather 
than his grossness which caused his works to be in- 
cluded in the Index of 1559. No doubt it may be 
argued that it serves « more useful purpose to warn 
the general reader against books which unsettle faith 
than against those which are contra bonos mores. He 
can hardly be in doubt as to the character of the latter, 
whereas he may drink in false doctrine unconsciously 
from what he reads. Still the Church would have 
appeared in a better and less invidious position as a 
guardian of morals than as the refuge of obscurantism. 
It is not as though infallibility could be claimed for the 
banning of books dangerous to faith: too many 
glaring errors in the Indexes have been confessed for 
that to be possible, and sometimes one Pope has con- 
demned an author who had been eulogised by another, 
or a book has been forbidden to the faithful in Spain 
and recommended to them in Italy. A literary censor- 
ship of morals would not have been liable to such 
inconsistencies. The only question is, Where could it 
stop ? 

It will be seen that we are not hostile to the principle 
of authoritative warning against mischievous pub- 
lications. No Government could exist without a 
press law of some kind. No responsible elder would 
allow a junior to read whatever he pleased without a 
warning or something stronger. The Church, which 
brings heaven down into all human life, was bound to 
afford guidance to her children in such a matter, and the 
invention of printing, complemented now by universal 
schooling, makes the task at once more difficult and 
more necessary. We do not admit that ‘better is the 
temporary life of a thousand falsehoods than the stifling 
of one truth at the hour of its birth”—for truth is a 
hardy annual and will find a reincarnation somewhere 
else. And though * as good almost kill a man as kill 
a good booke”, yet Milton in the sentence before 
observes that books ‘‘are as lively and as vigorously 
productive as those fabulous dragons’ teeth; and, 
being sown up and down, may chance to spring up 
armed men”. If out of twenty books which the pub- 
lishers now let loose on us nineteen had been strangled. 
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in the cradle, the world would not be the poorer by 
one illuminating thought. But we cannot say that the 
literary censorship of the Roman authorities during the 
last five centuries has been exercised with unerring 
wisdom or unfailing honesty. Dr. Putnam presents 
the facts with all impartiality, and has given scholars a 
serviceable book of reference. The profusion of mis- 
printed Latin words in volume i. is unfortunate. 


A SOUTH SEA PICTURE-BOOK. 


“The Savage South Seas.’ Painted by Norman H. 
Hardy. Described by E. Way Elkingten. 68 coloured 
plates. London: A.andC. Black. 1907. 20s. 


} 4 \WING to the difficulties of transport, rough life, 
i trying climate, prevalence of tropical diseases, 
hostility of natives in some parts, and other causes, 
our possessions in the West Pacific have not tempted 


nh artists to depict the lovely or weird, but always inter- 


} esting, scenes familiar to those who have visited 
Melanesia. To Mr. Hardy belongs the credit of being 
the pioneer artist of this region, and the numerous 
plates which he has published are the result of much 
; journeying and weariness to the flesh. The artist has 
f iven us many accurate drawings of the genuine native 
4 in his appropriate setting—the lithe bodies, graceful 
attitudes and springing gait of the Papuans and the 
flirting petticoats oF lively damsels are true to the life. 
Nor does he sacrifice accuracy of detail for mere pictorial 
effect ; thus the student may feel confident in trusting 
his details of ornament, dress, house-structure and the 
like, indeed in some instances new facts are incidentally 
given to the student in the plates. While little but 
praise can be given to the drawing from a scientific 
point of view, the colouring in several respects is bad— 
unsuited to the brilliant effects, glaring sun and deep 
shadows of the tropics; although one must remember 
that dull days with sombre effects do occur. We have 
indeed often looked at landscapes in the tropics and 
asked ourselves whether the scene could not be pretty 
well anywhere else. The skin colour of many of the 
patives, more particularly of the Papuans, is not 
satisfactory ; they are not ‘‘ warm” enough and have 
somewhat the appearance of natives who are perished 
with cold. The hair is often represented with a dis- 
tinctly bluish tinge, whereas it should be brownish, 
when not black. However, all who are interested in 
the West Pacific will congratulate Mr. Hardy on giving 
us a nice picture-book, especially those to whom it will 
recall old scenes. The letterpress is a chatty compila- 
tion of no value to the serious student, as it is full of 
‘ mistakes of various kinds and there is no evidence that 
; Mr. Elkington has visited the places of which he writes. 
It is a pity that Mr. Hardy did not write the letter- 
press for his plates himself, as he would have called 
-attention to details to which reference should have 
been -- and a more personal note would have been 
struck. 


NOVELS. 


“In the First Watch.” By James Dalziel. London: 
Unwin. 1907. 6s. 


It is a commonplace of railway travelling that the 
ordinary passenger, while vaguely and intermittently 
-conscious of the existence of the guard, never bestows 
a thought upon the engine-driver. Such also is the 
case ateea. The officer catches the traveller’s eye, not 
so the engineer. Yet a moment's reflection shows that 
to the proper discharge of their functions by the 
‘*chief’’, his ‘‘ second’, and his ‘‘ third”, the traveller 
owes at least a moiety of his security and of his speedy 
transit to the desired port. Mr. Dalziel makes it his 
‘object, in this round dozen of stories, to unveil the 
tragic and humorous possibilities of the engine-room. 
These are clearly greater than a landsman might 
suppose. While we cannot but applaud the author’s 
modest motto, ‘‘ As I can, not as I wish”, there is 
merit enough in his volume to justify him in further 
‘working a vein of which he shows a first-hand and 


intimate knowledge. His engineers are very much alive, 
and notall of one pattern ; he seems to know the China 
coast as Mr. Weller knew London. ‘‘ The Flaw in the 
Crank-shaft ” and ‘‘ The Coal Cure” are capital yarns 
of perils past and difficulties overcome. 


‘‘The Mauleverer Murders.” By A. C. Fox-Davies. 
London: Lane. 1907. 6s. 


It is almost impossible to discuss this story without 
an initial revelation of secrets which its author keeps 
inviolate until the last few pages. We can, however, 
safely disclose the facts that much blood is spilled and 
that the reader’s interest is kept alive to the end. Mr. 
Fox-Davies hardly plays the game as we understand 
it in making it impossible to guess who is the real 
murderer, for the most skilful type of detective story 
puts all the pieces on the board at the outset. He may 
perhaps plead that the important pawn which becomes 
a queen is there all the time, but that pawn is mentioned 
so casually, merely as a pawn without history or indi- 
viduality, that no real clue is given. As one of the 
mysteries of the book will be guessed very quickly, we 
may be allowed to protest that it is impossible that a 
lady who chooses to lead a double life should succeed 
in being at the same time the mistress of one of her 
own cousins (who has known her from childhood but 
does not recognise her) and the fiancée of his brother. 


‘Mrs. Jones’s Bonnet.” By Gerard Bendall. London: 
Heinemann. 1907. 4s. 


As a writer of fiction Mr. Bendall has everything to 
learn. His characters are not men at all, but long- 
winded talking-machines. His doctor, his philosopher, 
and his socialistic poet possess, for all their prating, no 
more vitality than the grotesque figures of the ventri- 
loquist. Put to the test of action, their unreality is at 
once apparent. What is to be made of an austere and 
righteous clergyman who does not bestow a second 
thought on the intrigue of his curate with a married 
woman, and who on being disappointed of another 
colleague says to himself, ‘‘ We trusted that it had been 
He which should have redeemed Israel”? These 
things are disgusting and incredible. 
bonnet may possibly have been effective, but Mrs. 
Jones is the merest shade. The writer’s offences 
against good taste and good manners are repeated and 
unpardonable. Until he has learnt ever so little about 
human nature, and has realised that coarseness and 
vulgarity are poor substitutes for vigour and artistic 
fitness, he had better lay his pen aside. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘Presidents of the United States from Pierce to McKinley,” by 
T. G. Marquis ; ‘‘ Progress of Education in the Century,” by 
J. L. Hughes andl. R. Klemm. London and Edinburgh: 
Chambers. 1907. 5s. net each. 


Many of the volumes in the ‘“‘ Nineteenth Century Series ”— 
of which these two are the latest—have been of considerable 
merit and usefulness. Inequalities of style, of matter, and of 
treatment there must necessarily be where so many different 
hands are employed. At the same time the matter in the 
series must often converge, and so assist the realisation of the 
century of progress which it is intended to describe. Thus 
in these new volumes—one dealing with popular education 
throughout the world and the revolution, rather than evolution, 
which it underwent between 1801 and 1900, the other giving a 
personal account of the Presidents of the United States from 
1853 to 1901—little though we expect to find in them in com- 
mon, there are at least two points that bear on each other. 
“It is difficult to select the greatest among the many educa- 
tional developments of the century,” say Messrs. Hughes 
and Klemm, “but the establishment of free national schools 
must be regarded as one of the most important steps in the pro- 
gress of the race.” We turn to Mr. Marquis and we read the 
story of Andrew Johnson’s seven or eight years spent in the 
streets of Raleigh, North Carolina, whilst his widowed mother 
laboured for bread. “There was no public school system in 
North Carolina in those days and so young Johnson passed 
his youth without being able either to read or write.” The 
illiterate lad was to become President of the United States on 
the assassination of Lincoln. There is here a fine oppor- 
tunity for speculation as to the difference in temperament, in 
bearing, in comfort, in intellectual confidence and breadth 
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which early education might have made to the gifted man. 
The second point is that whereas Messrs. Hughes and 
Klemm attribute the progress and development of the United 
States to education, Mr. Marquis traces it to the Presidents, 
who, he naively argues, are more decidedly history-makers 
than Tsars, Kaisers or Kings. Both volumes may be read 
with interest : that on education for its account of the systems 
of education which have grown up in various countries during 
what the writer happily calls “the children’s century”, that on 
the Presidents for its grip of the personal qualifications of the 
men who were called to the White House at Washington from 
1853 onwards, by nationa! necessity or by Tammany. 


** Sunshine and Sport in Florida and the West Indies.” By 
By F.G. Aflalo. London: Werner Laurie. 1907. 16s. net. 


Mr. Aflalo went West in search of big fish, and secured by 
the way no less a one than President Roosevelt himself, to 
y-hom as “statesman and sportsman” he “ cordially ” dedicates 
this book. It would be a mistake to imagine that Mr. Aflalo 
had eyes only for the leaping tarpon which afforded him such 
excellent sport in the Florida passes. There is much shrewd 
observation in these pages, especially of American life and 
ways. If the United States is the land of liberty, equality and 
fraternity then Mr. Aflalo is inclined to thank God he is a slave 
in Great Britain, to raise a cheer for the editor of “ Debrett ” 
and to be eternally grateful for the lack of that peculiar form of 
brotherly feeling which he found on the other side. Of course 
he found keen enjoyment in the Bronx Zoological Park, where 
wild life enjoys a large measure of natural existence. “Here 
is attainment of the ideal, hitherto regarded as Utopian, and 
rightly so, in more crowded countries, for which Mr. Edmund 
Selous did arduous battle in the columns of the SATURDAY 
REVIEW.” From Florida Mr. Aflalo brought away a trophy 
in the shape of a tarpon 6 feet 4 inches long weighing 140 lb., 
which he says now inspires “goodness knows how many jaded 
townsmen to turn their back on Epsom and Ascot and fare 
forth to bring back a better from the blue treasure-stores of the 
Gulf”. After leaving Florida Mr. Aflalo visited Jamaica, Cuba 
and Panama, and caught snapper and yellowtail in the Spanish 
main where of old time British pirates captured Spanish 
galleons. The book is well illustrated. 


We have received “ Sutton’s Bulb Catalogue for 1907”. Turn- 
ing over the pages of these gardening catalogues, as they come 
with or rather before their season, is always pleasant. But the 
pleasure is not unmixed. If the hyacinths and tulips and 
narcissus set one thinking on spring, they are also a reminder 
that summer is gone, when it does not seem even to have 
come. This year it is difficult indeed to believe that the 
time for these bulb catalogues has really come round again. 
Sutton’s catalogue is remarkable for its “collections” made up 
to suit buyers of varying means and taste. Hyacinths seem to 
be almost stationary ; but we note “Sutton’s Giant Light 
Blue”. Among tulips Pink Pearl, Cherry King, Orange 
Blossom, Queen of Spain, Radiant Dawn, Brilliance, Queen 
of Roses, and Primrose Beauty are specially mentioned. In 
the foreword Messrs. Sutton deprecate attaching great im- 
portance to the size of hyacinth roots. It is, of course, true 
that a bulb smaller externally may produce a finer flower than 
a larger root, but usually it will not. On the whole, we are 
inclined to favour the large bulbs. 


THE WESTMINSTER 
FIRE OFFICE 


Head Offiee : 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.c. 
City Office: 82 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


Damage by Lightning or by Explosion of Domestic 
Boilers or of Coal.Gas (notion Gas Works) made good. 


FULL PARTICULARS as to RATES and the SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES offered may be,obtained on application to 


STENTON T. COVINGTON, 
Secretary 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN . BARS, LONOON, £C. 


£65,000,000. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


{INCORPORATED A.D. 1720.] 


Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Burgiary, 
Employers’ Liability (including Accidents to Domestic 
Servants), Fidelity Cuarantees. 


The Corporation will act as— 


EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS and SETTLEMENTS. 


Special Terms granted to ANNUITANTS when 
HEALTH is IMPAIRED. 


Prospectus and all Information may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1826. 


- ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW. 
- 1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Head Office - 
London Office - 


LARGE COMPOUND BONUSES. 


Low Premiums under the Society’s popular Minimum 
Premium System. 


New Schemes providing Special Policies for Children and 
Pensions for Old Age. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, LTD. 


50 REGENT STREET, W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., 
LONDON. 


The business of this Office is confined to the United Kingdom. 
No Foreign Risks undertaken. 


LOSSES PROMPTLY SETTLED. 


FIRE INSURANCES granted at current Rates of Premium, 
for particulars of which apply to the Branches and Agencies of the 


C , or to 
F. G. REYNOLDS, Secretary. 


THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society. 


Founpep 1762. 
MANSION HOUSE STREET (opposite the Mansion House), LONDON, E.C.. 


Quinquennial Bonus Distribution, 1905. 


In the Valuation the future Rate of Interest was estimated at 
2; PER CENT. ONLY. 


The Assurance Fund on 31st December, 1904, was - £4,914,453 
The Net Liability under Assurance and Annuity 
3:937,646 


Contracts - - 
SURPLUS (including £490,401 brought forward)- £976,80T 
For Prospectus and every information apply to Tua Actuary, 
Equitraste Lure Assurance Society, Mansion House St., Lonvon, E.C. 


RO Y A COMPANY, Ltda. 


FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. BURGLARY.. 


INSURANCE 


28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 
THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


ANNUAL INCOME - - - - = + £4,662,805 
TOTAL FUNDS - - - - < over £13,512,807 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIGE.. 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS. 


Manager—CHARLES ALCOCK. 
Sub-Manager—GEO. CHAPPELL. 
Assistant SecretariesWM. ROPER & J. J. ATKINSON. 
Seoretary in Londen—JOHN H. CROFT. 
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“Problems of International Practice and Diplomacy.’’ By Sir 
Thomas Barclay. London: Sweet and Maxwell. 1907. 
£1 1s. net. 


‘*The Law of Private Property in War.’ By Norman Bentwich. 
London: Sweet and Maxwell. 6s. net. 


Sir Thomas Barclay’s book is described as having special 
reference to the Hague Conferences and Conventions and other 
general international agreements. That there are many im- 
portant questions of international law still unsettled, which 
European nations are consciously and more or less zealously 
and in good part endeavouring to agree upon, the first and 
second Hague Conferences have made familiar to every reader 
of the newspapers. There are others of a more limited and 
technical character. All these topics are considered separately, 
and every chapter is an historical record of what has been done 
in regard to the question, its present position, and the views 
held as to further developments by persons or bodies of 
authority. The work of the first Hague Conference, of course, 
is specially important ; and in appendices we have the text of 
the Conventions and other documents relating to the Hague 
Court. Some other treaties and Acts of Parliament are printed 
too, rather unnecessarily, as they are easily accessible elsewhere 
or are very remotely connected with international problems in 
the sense of Sir Thomas Barclay’s book. In addition he has 
in the form of draft treaties or clauses drawn by himself sug- 
gested solutions and the mode of giving effect to them. These 
are interesting as the work of a jurist of European eminence ; 
and the book is invaluable for all international lawyers, poli- 
ticians, and the higher ranks of journalism. The book is essen- 
tially one for reference, not dealing with principles or rules but 
with real disputed concrete questions that are not yet ripe for 
the class-room. It gives the material and presents opinion in 
the making and offers a wide field for speculation as to the 
cosmos which may emerge from the chaos. 

Mr. Bentwich’s book is the Yorke Prize Essay for 1906. 
This is a sufficient indication of the ability the author has 
shown in dealing with the material which must substantially 
be derived from the standard authors. Mr. Bentwich pleasantly 
points out that as Professor Westlake went over his manu- 
script and pointed out the errors the examiners had noticed, 
he offers his readers a sufficient guarantee of the accuracy 
and ability of his work. His subject is of great importance to 
Englishmen, and we are glad to see that Mr. Bentwich is sus- 
picious of the foreign publicists whose views are being put 
forward at the Hague Conference to uphold the proposals for the 
exemption of belligerent property from capture atsea. Hesays 
satirically but rightly, “ The intention of foreign publicists may 
be excellent, but the support of the change by foreign Govern- 
ments is based only upon interest, and should therefore be re- 
garded with circumspection”. But there is a growing tendency 
now even amongst foreign jurists to uphold the rule; and the 
second Conference is not likely to do more than the first, which 
got no further than registering a voeu for its abolition. 


“‘The Principles of German Civil Law.” By Ernest J. Schuster. 
Oxford University Press. 1907. 12s. 6d. 


“The German Law Relating to the Carriage of Goods by Sea.” 
By Alfred Sieveking. London: Stevens and Sons. 1907. 15s. 


The first of these books is by a Doctor of Laws of a German 
University who is also a practising member of the English 
Bar. The second is by Dr. Sieveking, who is a German lawyer 
practising in Hamburg. It is a significant fact that English 
law publishers should venture to supply English lawyers with 
such thoroughly practical treatises on foreign law. The reason 
is, as Mr. Schuster points out, that the steady expansion of 
international commercial dealings, the greater frequency of 
marriages between members of different nationalities, and the 
constantly growing number of causes facilitating and inducing 
changes of domicile on the part of persons engaged in mer- 
cantile, industrial or scientific pursuits, have largely increased 
.the number of occasions on which English lawyers have to deal 
with foreign law. Mr. Schuster expounds the whole private 
law of Germany. Dr. Sieveking’s treatise deals only with that 
branch of German law which with the growth of German com- 
merce is ever increasing in importance. An English lawyer 
must be content to take Dr. Sieveking’s authority, which we 
have certainly no hesitation in doing, and content himself with 
‘remarking on the logical arrangement and lucidity of the expo- 
sition ; only venturing to add that if Dr. Sieveking has himself 
translated his book this may account for certain oddities of 
English, which however are no embarrassment. As to Mr. 
Schuster’s book, the interest and value of it to English lawyers 
and students is-at once apparent. Under each head of law, 
whether it be real or personal property, contract, or the family 
selations, Mr. Schuster compares English with German law. 
One of the most useful of studies for the young lawyer whose 
interest in law is not yet confined to turning up books for his 
«cases would be to read Mr. Schuster’s admirable book. 


‘ Principles of English Law.” By Robert Campbell. London: 
Stevens and Sons. 1907. 20s. 


Blackstone’s Commentaries used to be in every gentlemans 
library. We are afraid that can hardly be said now ; and there 
is an explanation and excuse for it. In the course of time 
changes in the law made the early editions, so famous for their 
literary style, obsolete. The editors with their hacking of the 
text and their attempt to fuse the old with the new robbed it 
of all its literary value. Mr. Campbell provides the English 
gentleman once more with a book that he can read and which 
he ought to read. Mr. Campbell describes it as founded on 
Blackstone’s Commentaries as to arrangement ; but instead of 
three or four large volumes one of about seven hundred pages 
suffices both for quantity of matter and quality of literary work- 
manship. It ought to be the first text-book a law student reads 
when he begins his specific reading of English law. After what 
has been said about Mr. Schuster’s book above we look sus- 
piciously however at Mr. Campbell’s motto from Thucydides. 
The Athenians boasted that they were not interested in the 
laws of their neighbours ; and this has been too much the 
attitude of English lawyers. We have even been reproached 
for barbarism in our indifference. Toa certain extent we, like 
the Athenians again, have furnished a model of laws to others, 
but not often of legal text-book writing. Mr. Campbell has 
really furnished a mapddevyya for English law-book writers. 


‘‘ Where to Find Your Law.” By Ernest Arthur Jelf. Third 
Edition. London: Cox. 1907. 


George III. had the shrewdness to say that the difference 
between lawyers and non-lawyers was that the former knew 
where to go to find what they wanted to learn. Dr. Johnson 
made the distinction between learning one had in one’s head 
and the knowledge of where to get it. Mr. Jelf has recog- 
nised that the lawyer’s chief want is to know his way to the 
sources of information. He has prepared a work which users in 
Great Britain and wherever men practise law written in English 
have already carried through two editions, this being the third. 
A book of this kind is perpetually changing, and Mr. Jelf has 
brought everything up to date in this edition. 


‘* Lunacy Practice.” By N. Arthur Heywood, Arnold 8. Massey, 
and Ralph C. Romer. Third Edition. London: Stevens and 
Sons. 1907. 25s. 


Perhaps the largest single volume in the legal library is a 
certain treatise on the practice in lunacy. The present treatise 
is not half so large pee yet it runs to over six hundred pages. 
Being now in its third edition it is evident that practitioners in 
this lugubrious department of the law have found it altogether 
sufficient for their needs. It is remarkable, however, that though 
only seven years have elapsed since the first edition, the work 
has been entirely re-arranged and re-written. Comprehensive- 
ness may truly be noted as the characteristic of the volume. 


‘The Agricultural Holdings Act, 1906.” By George Arthur 
Johnston. London: Effingham Wilson. 1907. 3s. 6d. net. 


There is not very much for a lawyer to say about the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1906. Mr. Johnston has printed 
and commented so faras is possible on the Act; and he has 
made a summary of the previous Agricultural Holdings Acts 
and these he has also reprinted ; so that the whole no doubt 
forms a volume which landlord or tenant may usefully refer 
to as a record of the alterations in landholding made during 
the last twenty-five years. 


For this Week’s Books see page 214, 
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Ehrmann Brothers 


43, 44 & 47 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 


INTERESTING SALE 


An unprecedented purchase by any one purchaser, 
viz., the whole of a vintage in bottle: 


13,300 DOZEN 
Of the Premier Chateau Claret, the famous 


Chateau 


1890 VINTAGE 


(The 1° Cra Classé in the official classification). 


Growth of Barons de Rothschild. 


Per Dozen. 


29/6 


12,100 Dozen 


1890 CHATEAU LAFITE 


‘GRAND VIN,” fully branded 
800 Dozen 


1890 CHATEAU LAFITE 


*§CARRUADES,” fully branded, body equal to 
the ‘‘Grand Vin,” bouquet a shade less pronounc 


400 Dozen 
1890 CHATEAU LAFITE 


s6Qme VIN,” fully beautiful bouquet, a 95/6 
shade lighter than the ‘‘ Grand Vin’ 


Full Brand on Corks, Capsules, Labels, and Casks. 


Thus the Premier Claret (the Chiteau 
Lafite) of a class usually sold at about 
84/- per dozen, is now cffered by us at 
less than 2/6 per bottle. 

An allowance of 
6d. per doz. on from 12 doz. to 29 doz., and 
y- ” ” 30 doz. and upwards 
will be made. 


Never before was such an_ opportunity 
offered to Connoisseurs to acquire a Wine of 
this famous growth and of such quality and 
with complete guarantee as to authenticity 
at so lowa price. Admirers of fine Claret 
should not miss this opportunity, which is 
not likely to occur again. 


The Barons de Rothschild, the Proprietors 
of the famous Chateau Lafite, did not during 
the greater part of the eighties permit any 
bottling at the Chateau, but the superior 
1890 Vintage was bottled for them with full 
brand on corks and held in a —— — 
eg quantities only having n parted 


withe Wine was bottled in greatest per- 
fection, is in splendid condition, showing 
its great breed and style, possessing fine 
colour, beautiful bouquet, great g 
and matured fruitiness ; it is very so't and 
mellow, and a most superior dinner and 
dessert Claret, of best style. 

In sympathy with the movement to assist 
the undoubted revival in taste for high-class 
claret, the holders have been prevailed 

n to sell, and we have purchased 
the whole’ existing quantity of this 
excellent Wine at a most reasona le price, 
and have been placed in a position to offer it 
at the above nominal and most moderate 
rates, far below its true value and less than 
half the usual selling price of this growth 


| 
Paviac 
Grano Vin 1690 


and quality. 

ORDER FORM. Per dor. £ 

doz. Chateau Lafite Grand Vin .. .. 296 

» Carruades .. .. 27/6 | 
» Vin .. .. 25/6 
S.R. For which Cheque is enclosed £ 


EHRMANN BROTHERS, 
43, 44 & 41 FINSBURY SQUARE. 


Fublishers the Pink List” (entered Statio Hall), obtainable 


Navy Blue Ser, it a 
ext suitable 


most occasions. 
Mr. JOHN J. M. BULT has a range of 
toda eel pure dyed smooth 
ective one of pce 
All are open to 
your inspection at any time. 


140, FENCHURCH STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
CASH TAILOR. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 
BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


in making, use fess quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


on ion, giving lowest current Wholesale Market 
of all no le B 


The Best Tonic 


For the restoration of energy and vitality ; the 
relief of mental and nervous exhaustion, im- 
paired digestion or appetite, there is no remedy 
so beneficial as 


Horsford’s Acid 
(Non-Alcoholic.) 


It is a scientific and carefully’ prepared prep- 
aration of the phosphates that provides the tonic 
and nerve food needed to improve general health. 


If your chemist does not have it in stock he can obtain 
it from Bovril, Ltd., 152 Old Street, London, E. C. 


RHEUMATISM, 
LUMBACO, SCIATICA, &c. 


AT HOME 
BY USING 


A 28-lb. Bag 
delivered free any address — 
London, 2/-; Country, 2/3. 
SOLE PROPRIETORS— 
WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd., 
(Dept. B.) 16 EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C. 
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Smal! Crown gto. Quartet Vellum, 3s. 6d. net; Post Free, 3s. 10d. 


Each volume ¢ontains-from fs 


Frontispiece in Photegravure or 


Full. Plates. In addition, there is a 


histratlons tn These are in many 


cases made from works which have not previously 


BURNE-JONBES (Second Series 
THE LANDSCAPES OF C. 


MICHAEL ANGBLO. By Dr. G. 


Gronav. 

CORREGGIO. By Se.wyn Brixton. 
INGRES. By Ocrave Uzanne. 

DE LA CROL By Henrt Fratz. 


The PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHER- | 


HOOD. By J. E. Puyruian. 
GIOVANNI B INI, By Everarv 


MEYNELL. 


LATER WORK OF TITIAN. By 
Henry Mies. 


FRA ANGELICO., By Epccumse 
STALey. 
ROSSETTI. By Exnest Rapvrorp. 


PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. By 
ARSENE ALEXANDRE, 


BURNE-JONES. By Marcorw 


ELL 


By A. ALEXANDRE. | Just 
. WATTS. 
By Warrer Bayes. | 


| FILIPPINO LIPPI. Py P. J. 
Koxopy. 


| EARLY WORK OF TITIAN. By 
Matcoum Bett. 


_ PAOLO VERONESE. By Mrs. 
RETTO. By Mrs. ArTHuR 


G. F. watts. By Dr, R. PANTINI. 
CONSTABLE’S SKETCHES, By 
Sir James D. Linton, R.I. 
VAN DYCK. By Hucu Sroxes. 
RAPHAEL. By Envccumpe STALEY. 
GOZZOLI. By Hucu Sroxss. 
VELASQUEZ. By A. L. Bavpry. 
JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By 
. L. BALDRY. 
BOTTICELLI. By Ricnarp Davey. 


The National Gallery. 


3s. 6d. net each ; 


post free, 3s. 10d. 


The scheme of these seven volumes is very similar to that of the — Art 


Library, to which they form a com 
Frontispiece. The bindings, in 
charming. 


DUTCH SCHOOL. By Gustave 


BFROY. 


THE FLEMISH SCHOOL. By 


Prepericx Wepmore. 
THE EARLY BRITISH SCHOOL. 


R. DE LA SIZERANNE. 


THE LATER BRITISH SCHOOL. — 


Bayes. 


Newnes’ 


By R. DE La SIZERANNE. 


nm series. Each book has a Photogravure 
ue, gold, and warm grey, are uniform and 


THE NORTH ITALIAN SCHOOL. 
By Sir Cuartes Horroyp. 

_ THE CENTRAL ITALIAN SCHOOL. 
By Sir Cuartes Ho.royp. 

| THE FRENCH, GERMAN, AND 

SPANISH SCHOOLS. By Water 


Library of the Applied Arts. 


~€rown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net each; post free, 7s. 10d. 


A series of volumes for those interested in the Applied Arts of the , pro- 
viding ee of a really practical value to collectors and students. cular 
attention has id to the Illustrations, which are both numerous and of the 
highes: ond both monochromes and subjects in colour. 


DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By W. Pircairn Knowres. 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By Freperick Fenn. 

ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. By A. F. Kenprick. 

ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Percy Bare. 

OLD PEWTER. By Ma Bet. 

FRENCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By Henn: Franrz. 
FRENCH FURNITURE. By Anprg Sactio. 


Drawings by 


Great Masters. 


410. 7s. 6d, net each ; post free, 7s. 10d. 


Tbe Drawings in this new series are reproduced on a large scale on a page 
13 in. by 84 in. The volumes each contain 48 Reproductions, many of them 
pmnted in colour, and several of these are mounted on coloured papers in harmony 


with the tints im which the 


Mlustrations are pr: 


are bound in 


inted. The volumes 
delicately tone@ paper beards with vellum tanks, and a beautiful design primted in 


colours. 
HOLBEIN. By A. Lys Batpry. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Lewis Hinp. 
GAINSBOROUGH. By Loxp Ronatp SuTrHERtann Gower. 
ALBRECHT DURER. By Dr. Hans Sincer. 


Modern Master Draughtsmen. | 


Uniform with “‘ Drawings by Great Masters,” 7s. 6d. net each ; 
post free, 7s. 10d. 


DRAWBNGS OF SIR E. BURNE-JONES. By T. Woop. 


DRAWINGS OF DAVID COX. 


By A. J. Finperc. 


DRAWINGS OF ROSSETTI. By T. Marrin Woon. 
DRAWINGS OF SIR E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A. By 
DRAWINGS OF J. M. SWAN, R.A. By A. Lys Barpry. 


DRAWINGS OF MENZEL. By Dr. Hans Sincer. 


Great Etchers. 


Uniform with ** Drawings by Great Masters,” 7s. 6d. net; 


post free, 7s. 10d. 


CHARLES MERYON. By Hucu Sroxes, 
WAN DYCK. By Franx 


GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 


THIS WEEK'S BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY 


The Last Empress of the French (Philip W. Sergeant, B.A.). Laurie, 
12s. 6d. net. 

Victor Hugo’s Intellectual Autobiography (Translated by Lorenzo 
O’Rourke). Funk and Wagnalls. 55. 


FICTION 


Marcus Hay (Stanley Portal Hyatt); A Walking Gentleman (James 
Prior) ; The Helpmate (May Sinclair). Constable. 6s. each. 

A Mother’s Son (B. and C. B. Fry); The Girl and the Miracle 
(Richard Marsh). Methuen. 6s. each. 

A Sentimental Season (Thomas Cobb). Laurie. 6s. 

The Monk’s Treasure (George Horton). Ward, Lock. 6:5. 

Comrades Two (Elizabeth Fremantle). Heinemann. 4:5. 

The Fortunes of Fifi (Molly Elliot Seawell). Collier. - 

— of the [es (Harold Bindloss) ; Only Betty (Curtis Yorke), 

ng. 
Uncle Jem (Hester White). Unwin. 6s. 


NATURAL HisTORY AND SPORT 
The Complete Shot (G. T, Teasdale-Buckell). Methuen. 125. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS 


The Pattern Nation ; or Socialism (Sir Henry Wrixon, K.C.) 
Macmillan. 35. net. 
THEOLOGY 


Old Testament History (Rev. T. Nicklin, M.A.). Black. 35. 


VERSE 


Behind the Veil and other Poems (Gwendolen Lally). Stratford- 
on-Avon: Herald Printing Works. 
Deirdre (W. B. Yeats). Bullen. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Calendar of Letter-Books of the City of London (Letter-Book H). 
Printed by Order of the Corporation. 

Germany’s Swelled Head (Emil Reich). The Walsall Press. 1s, net. 

History of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club, St. Andrews, A, from 
1754 to 1900 (H. S. C. Everard). Blackwood. 21s. net. 

International Language (W. J. Clark). Dent. 2s. 6d. net. 

Letters toa ——s (Hubert Bland). Laurie. 1s. net. 

5 4 Fjords, The (A. Heaton Cooper); Liverpool (Painted 

y J. Hamilton Hay. Described by Dixon Seott). Black. 

4 net each, 

Port of London and the Thames Barrage, The. Swan Sonnenschein. 

125. 6d. net. 

Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute (Edited by the Secretary). 
Vol. XXXVIII.—1906-7. Published by the Institute. 

Some Literary Associations of East Anglia (William A. Dutt). 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 

Transactions ot the Royal Society of Literature (Second Series. 
Vol. XXVII.). Asher. 35. net. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR AvuGuUsT:—The Scottish Law 
Review, Is. 6a, net; Busy Man’s Magazine, 12c.; Scotia, 
Is. net; Cassier’s Magazine, 15. ; » 2.25 pesetas ; 
The American Historical Review, $1 ; Atlantic Monthly, 15. net; 
The North American Review, Is. net. 


H. SOTHERAN & c0., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopg and ABC, 


Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


[BYSTAN DER | 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. GoL_r, HUNTING, LAWN TENNIS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THE BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘‘GRrapuic,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


WHAT SHALL WE READ?| 


Greening & Co.'s Catalogue of New 
Fiction contains something to suit all 
tastes. Make your selection from 
the following List. Every book ts 


well above the average and none are 
guilty of a dull page. 


The Tangled Skein Historical Romance 


By Baroness Orczy. 6s. 


Love the Criminal |r Drama 
By Harris Burland. 6s. 


When Terror Ruled 


By May Wynne. 3s. 6d. 


Richard the Brazen 
By Brady and Peple. 6s. 


The Dupe 


By Gerald Biss. 6s. 


j 

The Mascotte of Park Lane [sees ae 
| 
| 


“rec Revolution 


Light Comedy 


Exciting Detective 
Romance 


By Lucas Cleeve. 6s. 


The O’Hara Diamond | 0: mystery 
By T. W. Speight. 6s. 


The Palm Oil Ruffian | Gots coast 


By Anthony Hamilton. 6s. Adventures 
Seen and Unseen cae and 
By Katharine Bates. 6s. Supernatural 


GREENING & CO., Lrp., 91 Sr. Martin’s Lang, W. 


THE TRUNK TRAGEDY 


Some critics, when reviewing Mr. 
Gerald Biss's new novel, The Dupe,” 
while acknowledging and praising the 
excellence of the story as a piece of 
really exciting and thrilling fiction, 
objected to one of the episodes as being 
“impossible,” “unlikely,” impro- 
bable,” and so forth ; but 


Truth is Stranger than Fiction, 


and, in one case, while condemning in 
one column the trunk incident in “ The 
Dupe” as ‘ impossible,” the Editor of 
an wmportant daily paper reported the 
gruesome tragedy of Monte Carlo in 
another column. This Continental 
crime—this real crime—ts even more 
incredible than the fictional crime so 
well imagined and so convincingly 
related in 


THE DUPE GERALD BISS | 


BACHELOR BETTY. 


which can now be obtained at all 
Libraries, Booksellers, and Railway 
Bookstalls, price 6s. 


London: GREENING & CO., Ltd., Charing Cross Mansions. 


MESSRS. GONSTABLE’S LIST 
JANUS MODERN LIFE 


W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 28. Gd. net. 


“* study on historical and logically scientific principles of present-day political 
tendencies." — 7 ribune. 

“His book is suggestive throughout, his outlook broadens as he proceeds, and 
he looks forward to a state of society in which the processes of evolution and natural 
selection will take on a more humane and civilised form. His analysis of the causes 
which have led to the present armed state of Europe seems to us true and 
penetrating.” — Westminster Gazette. 


SICILY AND ENGLAND. 


1848-1878. By 
Demy 8vo. With 


Political and Social Reminiscences, 
TINA WHITAKER (née SCALIA). 
Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net. 

The 7ribume says :—“ Reminiscences of many of the able and devoted men 
who led her country in its struggle against despotism...... a volume which will raak 
high even among the most interesting and entertaining memoirs of recent years.” 

"A work of no little historical value and intense human interest......Mrs. 
Whitaker’s reminiscences contain materials which must be invaluable to every 
student of Italian and Sicilian affairs.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“Its pages are full of life and colour.”—Standard. 


THE CAUSE AND EXTENT OF THE RECENT 
INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS OF GERMANY. 


By Earl Dean HOWARD, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


ContTENTs.—Industrial Progress in General. Economic Condi- 
tions in Germany before 1871. Progress in Germany since 1871. 
Growth of the Various Industries. Industrial Capacity of the German. 
Industrial Education. The German Working Man. Conclusion. 


THE HOUBLON FAMILY : 
Its History and Times. By Lady ALICE ARCHER 
HOUBLON. Containing numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. 

‘* The value of this book lies in the pictures of society at various times since the 
fifteenth century. The author has been very painstaking in her researches, and 
has embodied the results of wide reading.”—Datly News. : 

‘* She has spared no trouble and research in making her narrative attractive, as 
well as complete, and the outcome is a work which is worthy of claiming a 
beside the most valuable and most entertaining books of the kind that bave 
appeared in recent years.” —Scotsman. 


FACTORS IN MODERN HISTORY. 


By A. F. POLLARD, Professor of Constitutional History at 
University College, London. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘* Mr. Pollard is possessed in quite a rare degree of the balance of temperament 
that we associate with the ideal historian...... There are pages in this volume which 
those who rarely care for history will read over amd over again to enjoy th 
mingled strength and iridescence...... Mr. Pollard has given us a book which may 
not improbably come to be regarded as indispensable to the most modest preten- 
sions of historical culture."—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 

“There are few books to which one could more confidently send intelligent 
students...... It is a book one could wish to see widely circulated...... A most stimu- 
lating and useful book." —Morning Post. 

* History in his hands is full of colour and human interest.”—NVation. 

** A volume which any student of English history might read with profit.” 

Scotsntan. 


THIS WEEK’S NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


THE HELPMATE. 


By MAY SINCLAIR, Author of ‘* The Divine Fire.” 


A WALKING GENTLEMAN. 


By JAMES PRIOR, Author of “‘ Forest Folk,” “ Hyssop,” &c. 


MARCUS HAY. 


A ROMANCE OF EAST AFRICA. by STANLEY HYATT. 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 


DELICIA, and other Stories. 
By MARIE CORELLI, is now ready. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


By WINIFRED JAMES, is now ready. 


Lonpon: A. CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 
10 Orange Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 
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EDUCATION. 


UNTINGDON HOUSE, TEDDINGTON. 
stablished nearly Half a Century. 
CLOSE TO BUSHEY PARK AND RIVER THAMES. 
Staff of Thirteen University Graduates and others. 
Preparation for Public Schools, Navy, Professions, &c. 
odern buildings, erected specially for the School. 
Entire charge of Colonial and Continental Pupils. 


ALING GRAMMAR SCHOOL, The Park, 
Ealin .—Warden: The LORD BISHOP OF MARLBOROUGH.— 
Enlarged witlinas, chapel, laboratory, classical, scientific, and commercial sides. 
Preparation for all exams. Terms very reasonable. The school is situated in one 
of the most healthy suburbs of London, built upon light gravelly soil at a consider- 
able elevation, and enjoying an atmosphere peculiarly dry, and bracing. 
Report, prospectus, and references from SECRETARY. 


ENDON.—BURNHAM (late LYNDHURST) 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Apply Principal. 


XPERIENCED and successful TUTOR (London 
Pupils for all Public Examinations. Latest successes 
include London Matriculation (1st Division), Cambridge Senior (Honours), and 
1st Class College of Preceptors. oderate terms.—P. H. 
143 Willesden Lane, London, N.W. 


APPERFIELD, 


EARN HOUSE, 15 Fairrax Roap, HAmpPsTEaD, 
N.W.—Pupils received Daily or as Boarders. Individual Instruction. 
English to Foreigners. Home life.— Write, R. G. D. Howe, M.A. Cantab. 


EW GARDENS—LANCELYN HOUSE. 
OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


PARK, N.W.—3 MELINA PLACE. 
Finishing School for Girls. 


ROFESSOR ETEMLA-EYTON can _ receive 
Pupils in VOICE PRODUCTION, SINGING, and BREATHING 
(Manuel Garcia Method), at Chatham House, George Street, Hanover Square, 


OHN BECKTON (established 25 years) continues to 
prepare candidates for London Matriculation and all Medical and Law Pre- 
iminary Examinations. Extracts from testi ials: ‘ The g dullard 

need not despair.” ‘It seems impossible to fail under your tuition.” Boarders 
received.—Address, 37 Store Street, Bedford Square, W.C. 


ECTOR’S SON, once an inveterate stammerer, 
would RECEIVE ONE OR TWO BOYS into his house, to assist 
and direct them in overcoming their impediment. Educational facilities. 
References exchanged. 
Write at once : C. OLpREIVE-THomMaAS, Elm Cottage, Lutterworth. 


RIVATE TUITION. — Rev. T. HEYWOOD 


MASTERS, M.A., East — Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. 
Backward or delicate boys. G G7 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds. 
Cricket and hockey. Parochial Xd Society. French & German. University 
Entrance and other Preliminary Examirations. Home life; efficient supervision. 


HE COQUELIN SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
269 REGENT STREET, W. (above pee Messengers). 
Native and experienced teachers. Trial lesson free. 
Write for pamphlet and press opinions. 


CUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


(University of London.) 
‘i WINTER SESSION commences on Tuesday, 


October 1st. Entrance Scholarships of the combined value of 4410 are 
oes for competition annually in September. 

For ife MB. CL as to Entrance Scholarships, special classes for Preliminary 
Scientific M.B. (Lond.), prospectuses of Medical and Dental Schools, Re; ulations 
for residence in the College. new scheme for payment of composition fees, &c., 
apply personally or by letter to the Dean, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


UY’S HOSPITAL.— ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS to be competed for in September 1907. Two Open Scholarships in 
Arts, one of the value of £100, open to candidates under twenty years of age, and 
one of £50, open to candidates under twenty-five years of age. Two Open Scholar- 
ships in Science, one of the value of £150, and another of £60, = to candi- 
dates under twenty-five years of age. One Open Scholarship or University 
Students who have completed their study of anatomy and physiology, of the value 
of £50.—Full particulars may be ob d on application to the Dean, Guy’s 
Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


ANSFIELD HOUSE, CLIFTON GARDENS,W. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— Education in all its tennahes, 
Musical and Art students received. Housework taught. 


HOTELS. 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil’s Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Beautiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, Haverstockx 
Hitt, Hampsteap. Recogd. by B. of E. —Modern Education. Music 
and Languages. Large grounds. B g air. fees.—Apply, 

the Misses Hotmes. 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL, W.—ScuHoor 
for DAUGHTERS of — Bracing situation. tional 
advantages. —Miss M. and Miss S. H. Monyrenny, Observatory G: ° 


OUTH KENSINGTON DEAN’S COURT, 
EARL'S COURT SQUARE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for GENTLE. 
MEN’S DAUGHTERS. Individual teaching in every subject. Music and 
Languages a specialty. Entire charge.—Principal, Miss Hunt. 


INTON HOUSE SCHOOL, HOLLAND PARK 

AVENUE, W.—OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL. Thorough grounding 
in elementary work. Many Scholarship successes at Public Schools. Great 
attention to sports and games.- Headmaster, J. HArp1e, M.A. 


ENLEY-on-THAMES, COLLEGIATE 


pecial care of delicate boys. A few taken at red 
Modern Bateation Medical and other references. 


34 Quex Road, N.W.—Boys’ Pre- 
School. Headmaster, G. H. (late Assistant-master 
Gniversty College School, London). 


ATHEASTON, Somersetshire.—Fairhaven, Home 


Schoo! for Girls. Large grounds. Thorough Education. Good references. 


HANTRY, neEAaR FROME.—SCHOOL For GIRLS. 
Established step. On the Mendips. Modern Education. Music and 
Languages special features. Fees, 48-54 guineas.—Principal, Miss Senior. 


House, BRIDGWATER. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Recognised by Board of Education. Thorough 
i/o for all Exams. Every comfort. Terms moderate.—Principal, Miss 
Everpe ty, L.L.A. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Bracing Down 


air. Thorough Education. Large grounds. Terms moderate. Entire 
charge of Colonial Pupils.—‘‘ Camacua,” Westsury, WILTs. 


OUNSLOW. — ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
GIRLS. —Very dry and bracing climate. Highest 
ceferences. taught. 


| PTON HOUSE, near SLOUGH, BUCKS. ‘igh 
class GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Cambridge examinations. Home-life. 
gymnasium. Entire charge. 


NGEL HOTEL, HENLEY- ON-THAMES. 
Delightfully situated oiteiaing Henley Bridge, commanding extensive and 
beautiful views of the River. Comfort combined with Moderate Charges 
R. T. Duxe, 


BERYSTWYTH.—THE QUEEN’S HOTEL. 


First-class ; facing the sea, and sheltered from the North-east Winds. 
Terms Moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. Patmer, Proprietor, 


RIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL.— 
Centre of Marine Parade. Best position in Brighton for health and quiet 
Magnificent Sea View. Electric light throughout. Moderate tariff. 
Gro. Locan, Proprietor. 


LFRACOMBE.—THE OSBORNE PRIVATE 

HGTEL. On Level and within Minute of Sea. Nearly Seventy Apart- 

ments. New Lounge and Drawing-room just added. Liberal table and inclusive 
terms.—Cot1ins, Proprietor. 


INANCE.”—A concise aE record of markets 

and prices, published by the Cenrrat Stock Excnance, Lim. (Estab- 

lished 1893), 66 Cannon Street, London, E.U. Post free for six months to 
applicants mentioning this paper. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


——— LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
bove COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, —, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT AID, and COLOM 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, poo nse & CO. 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcu AveNnvuE, Lonpon. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


T. WINIFRED’S, Cuirton, Bristot.—Church of 
England (recognised Home School for the Daughters of Gentlepeople). 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE. — ALTON HOUSE, 
MONTPELIER.—High-class Home School for Daughters of Gentle- 
men. Tennis, Hockey, and Swimming. Entire charge of children from India and 
Colonies.— Principal, Mrs. HoLBouRNE. 


7 SBURNE HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
nr age WATFORD. Gravel soil ; high ground ; bracing air ; 
21 


COM SERVICES.” CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


P. & 


P. FRE JUENT SAILINGS To GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 

PT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, AGTRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and New Zealand. 


p & CHEAP RETURN PLEASURE 
ROUND THE WOR TOURS. For Particulars 


t, E.C., or Noth orthumberland Avenue, W.C., 


b 
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THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 8 vols. 
Poems. 3 vols. 
Essays in Criticism. First Series. 
Essays in Criticism. Second Series. 
American Discourses. 
Letters, 1848—1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. Russet. 


2 vols, 
A Memoir of Jane Austen. By her Nephew, J. E. 


Austen Leicu. To which is added ‘‘ Lady Susan,” and Fragments of two 
other Unfinished Tales by Miss Austen. 


The Eversley Bible. Arranged in paragraphs, with an 
Introduction by J. W. Macxatt, M.A. 
Vol. II. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. III, 1 Kings—Esther. Vol. IV. Job—Seng of Solomon. 
Vol. V. isaiah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezxekiel—Malachi. 
Vol. VII. Matthew—John. ‘Vol. VIII. Acte—Revelation. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Essays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 
Calderon. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 


lated. By Epwarp FitzGeratp. 
Edited by A. W. 


Canterbury Tales. 


PoLLaRD. 2 vols. 


Dean Church’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 
ition. 9 vols. 
Miscellaneous Essays. | Dante, and other Essays. 
St. Anseim. | Bacon. | Spenser. 


The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1833—1845. 

The Beginning of the Middie Ages. (Included in this series by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans and Co.) 

Occasional Papers. Selected from The Guardian, The Times, and The 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his 


Daughter, Mary C, Cuurcn. 


Lectures and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 
Edited by the late Sir Lestie Sreruen and Sir Freperick Povtock. 
Third Edition. In 2 vcls. 

With Intro- 


Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. 
duction by Joun Mortey, M.P. 
Miscellanies. | Essays. ! Poems. 
English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aime. 


Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. Apis 


Wricut. 2 vols, New Edition. 


Letters of Edward FitzCerald to Fanny Kemble, 


1871-1883, Edited by W. A. Wricurt. 


More Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. 


WriGurT. 


and other Creek Sketches. By J. G. 


Frazer, D.C.L. 


Coethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 


Introductions, by T. BarLey SAUNDERS. 
Huxley and 


*,* The Scientific and Artistic M were Selected by Prof 
Lord Leighton respectively. 
Thomas Cray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Epmunp Gossg. 4 vols. 
Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Piato. 


J. R. Creen’s Works. 16 vols. 
History of the English People. 8 vols. 
The Making of England. 2 vols. 

The Conquest of England. 2 vols. 

Stray Studies from Engiand and Italy. 
Oxford Studies. 

Historical Studies. 

Stray Studies. Second Series. 


Cuesses at Truth. By Two Broruers. 
Earthwork Out of Tuscany. Being Impressions and 


Translations of Maurice Hewett, Author of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers.” Third 
Edition, revised. 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 7 vols. 


Literary Essays. 

Theological Essays. 

Essays on Some of the Modern Guides of English 
Thought in Matters of Faith. 


Coane on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 
2 vols. 


Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought. Edited by 
his Niece, EvizaneTH M. Roscor. 


Grief Literary Criticism. Edited byhis Niece, M. Roscor. 


The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


Freperic Harrison. 


The Meaning of History, and other Historical Pieces. 
Cc 


By Freperic Harrison. 


Poems of Hood. Edited, with Prefatory 
Memoir, by the late Canon AINGER. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Serious Poems. 
Vol. Il. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Huxley’s Collected Works. 
Method and Results. | Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 

Science and Hebrew Tradition. 

Science and Christian Tradition. 

Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 

Man’s Place in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 
Discourses: Biological and Geological. 
Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 

Life and Letters. 3 vols. , 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 
Partial Portraits. By Henry James. 
Modern Creece. Two Lectures delivered before the 


Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on ‘‘ The Progress of 
Greece ” and “‘ Byron in Greece.” By Sir Ricuarp C. Jess, Litt.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D. Second Edition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 


Edited by Sipney Cotvin. 


Charlies Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 
Westward Ho! 2 vols. Veast. : vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols 

Hereward the Wake. 2 vols. 


Charlies Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon AinGER, M.A, 6 vols. 

The Essays of Elia. 

Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 

Taies from Shakespeare. By Cuar.es and Mary Lams. 

The ve of Charies Lamb. Newly arranged, with additions, 
1904. 2 vols. 


Life of Charlies Lamb. By the late Canon ArnceR, 
M.A. 
Historical Essays. By the late J. B. Licutroot, 


D.D., D.C.L., LL. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with 


Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 


John Morley’s Collected Works. 12 vols. 
Voitaire. 1 vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 
Diderot and the Encyclopeedists. 2 vols. 
On Compromise. : vol. Miscellanies. 3 vols. 
Burke. : vol. Studies in Literature. : vol. 
Oliver Cromwell. : vol. 


Science and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 


F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 


Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Modern Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D. 5 vols. 


The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 
Lectures and Essays. 

Ecce Homo. Natural Religion. 
introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


The Works of Shak With short Introduction 
and Footnotes by Professor C. H. Herrorp. In 10 vols. 
*,* The Plays may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, rs. each ; roan, gilt 
tops, 28. each. 


Works by James Smetham. 2 vols. 


Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by Saran SMETHAM and 
WitiiaM Davies. With a Portrait. 
Literary Works. Edited by Wittiam Davies. 


Life of Swift. By Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B., M.P. 


New Edition. 


Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 
Essays in the History of Rel Thought in the 


t 
West. By Brooxe Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of 


Durham, 

The Works of Wordsworth. Edited by Professor 
Knicut. In 12 vols. Each volume contains a Portrait and Vignette etched 
by H. MANgsss. 

Poetical Works. 8 vols. 
Prose Works. 2 vols. 
Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. 2 vols. 


12 vols. 


13 vols. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘I have just read ‘The Sorrows of Ireland,’ and I consider that it ehacidates. 
the whole Maskelyne and Devant mystery of Irish discontent.” 


Of all Booksellers. Cloth, 2s. net ; Paper, Is. net. 


THE 
SORROWS OF IRELAND. 


By “PAT.” 


What the Press says: “The 


**No student of the Irish question can afford to pass this little volume over.” 


‘* The brilliant Irishman who writes as ‘ Pat’ has certainly given us much 

to ponder, as well as much delightfully racy reading in ‘ The Sorrows of Ireland.’” f 
THE TRIBUNE. 0 

**A good idea of the origin of much if not all the trouble in and about 9° 

Ireland is to be obtained from ‘The Sorrows of Ireland.’” Ireland 
THE BRISTOL TIMES AND MIRROR. ® 

‘“‘The indictment of Clerical control is the more severe because it is | 

obviously not written in foolish rage..—7THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


** Pat's prologue is a literary novelty, admirably conceived.” | 7 Ss 2 S. 
THE BAZAAR. & 


‘*No more moving book than this has been written on Ireland for a Century 
past."—7HE PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER. net. 


= = = 


* Pat's” previous book, ‘‘ Economics For IRISHMEN,” showed him to be an unorthodox student 
of the Irish problem. 


Che Sorrows of Ireland 


is a Roman Catholic criticism of the priests, and a plea for Home Rule whenever Ireland 


His New Book 


shall be free to express her own views. 
Everyone interested in the Irish problem will want to read this book. 


ORDER OF YOUR BOOKSELLER ; OR PosT FREE DIRECT FROM THE OFFICE For I5.1}d. OR 25.2d. 


London: THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 33 Southampton St., Strand, W.C- 


Dublin: MAUNSEL & CO., Middle Abbey Street. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


BY W. DALTON. 


-Of all Booksellers, 5/- net. Direct from the Office, 5/3 post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


WARING & GILLOW. 


‘Que tenth annual meeting of Waring and Gillow, Limited, was held yesterday at 
rthe Company’s premises, Oxford Street, Mr. S. J. Waring presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. Ritson, F.C.1.S.) having read the notice convening the 
meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said their pro- 
ceedings were naturally clouded by the recent death of Mr. S. J. Waring, sen., 
-who as founder and chairman of the Company took the liveliest interest in its 
welfare and prosperity. Much of their reputation for good work was due to the 
determination that ani d him throughout the whole of his business career to 
produce nothing short of the best. He had to congratulate the shareholders upon 
the very satisfactory nature of the report, which covered a year of exceptional 
importance in the history of the Company. The fact that the net profit amounted 
to £153,740, after charging against the year’s revenue the entire special expendi- 

ure in connection with the opening and estab!ish of the new premises 
was a gratifying proof of the successful nature of their expansion, 
notwithstanding circumstances within the knowledge of them all which, 
had they not had the resources to cope with them, might have been ex- 
ypected to exercise an injurious influence on the Company's trading pros- 
perity. It would be affectation to ignore the attacks which, in the autumn of last 
year, were made on the finances and financial methods of this business. Those 
-attacks were calculated not only to do damage by depreciating the market value of 
the shares, but they might equally have injured the Company by affecting the 
volume of theirtrade. But it was gratifying that he was able to state that, so far 
‘from the business having sustained any injury by these irresponsible criticisms, the 
turnover was largely increased at the very time when they might have been sup- 
posed to be most effective, if effective at all. This net profit of £153,740, made after 
paying out of balance all the expenses of advertising in connection with the 
opening, enabled them to add £20,000to the reserve fund, making it £165,000, 
to write off £10,000 from preliminary expenses, and to carry forward about the 
same amount as for 1905, in addition to paying debenture interest, the divi- 
dend on the 6 per cent. Preference, and also that on the 7 per cent. Preferred 
Ordinary shares. He trusted they would regard this as a good showing, more 
-especially as it was coupled with a continued steady growth in the Company's 
business. It would be seen by the report that they were extending the scope of 
their activity and securing important contracts, whilst the amount of general trade 
done at the new premises during the year was showing a satisfactory expansion. 
So far, therefore, as the trading outlook was concerned, it afforded every reasonable 
ground for satisfaction. In deference to suggestions made at previous annual 
meetings they had caused an independent valuation to be made of the Company’s 
properties, which had enabled them to arrive at the actual cost of the 
goodwill of the business. The figure at which this stood was £579,549, 
which was little more than three and a half year’s purchase on the basis 
-of last year’s profits. and only equal to the amount of the Deferred Ordinary capital, 
which was mainly held by the Waring family and in trust for {the employees. 
Considering that this was a young, vigorous, growing, and improving business, 
he did not think any practical accountant or business man would say that the 
amount of the goodwill was excessive. The Company’s properties had been valued 
by Sir William Dunn at £743,115 in excess of the amount charged upon them, 
-and this was not a fancy margin, but represented, over all prior charges, the 
-actual surplus. Some criticism had been directed against them because 
they did not show a detailed profit and loss account. Such an ac- 
count was unusual in a trading concern such as this. According to the 
Articles the directors were required, and he thought wisely required, to 
place before the annual meeting only a balance-sheet showing in a summary form 
the property and liabilities of the Company ; and so long as that Article stood they 
would not be entitled to publish a detailed profit and loss account. In their own 
particular trade it was most undesirable to let their competitors know every detail 
of their business. They must take it that it was in the directors’ interest, no less 
than in that of the shareholders, to keep exp down to the minimum consistent 
with efficiency. The depree@iated market value of the shares, in view of the 
successful results of their trading, was an anomaly that called for some comment. 
‘The depreciation had been brought about by conditions of an altogether exceptional 
.and temporary character. The building of that great structure, the decoration of 
the hundreds of rooms, the purchase of a vast amount of stock, and the outlay 
incidental to the phenomenal opening, caused an abnormal temporary strain, and, 
owing particularly to a breakdown in the ing-house and the loss of certain 
invoices, a delay ensued in some cases in the settlement of trade accounts. This 
moment of exceptional stress was chosen for an attack upon their credit, which was 
unprecedented and unwarrantable. They were advised that it would be futile to 
seek redress against their loudest assailant, a « ively new paper. Thecase, 
however, was different when an impo — morning paper imserted in its City 
news a paragraph which seemed to ine ply that the Company was in pecuniary 
difficulties, and that its creditors were meditating combined action. These state- 
ments were absolutely untrue, and proceedings were instituted by the Company for 
libel. On the case going into Court the paper d ee any intention of casting a 
slur upon the position of the C itable apology, and agreed to 
pay costs. It was not surprising, in view a the exaggerated and alarmist 
reports put about, that a few shareholders were frightened into parting 
with their holdings. These sales, coupled with the rumours, could have 
but one effect, that of knocking down the price. Confidence was in a measure 
disturbed, and the Company had to live down these unpleasant 
isodes. The fact their met during 
‘orm of answer. 


on the top of these circumstances came a general peer To in which bah say? class oof 
securi 


@ grievous depreciation, The bound to swing, and 

ent in which industrials would have their 

—_ The interest of their enterprise lay in the future. ey had a definite ideal, 

laris e the artistic decoration not only of public buildings, but also of the 

Engle home, on the lines of good design and constructive excellence with mode- 

rate price. They had built up a big business, and had every confidence in _ 

future. The directors had ana A. conviction that a great future and boundless 

prospects of expansion lay before them. 

Mr. T. B. Clarke seconded the resolution, and after some complimentary remarks 
from Mr. M ayberry the resolution was carried unani mously. 

The usual formal business was then transacted, in the course of which eulogistic 
nces were made to the late Chairman of the Company. 


LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LIMITED. 


From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Three Months ending 
3ist July, 1907. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold fromall sources .. +. 28,726'998 ozs. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis.. os 6°938 dwts, 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
R. Cost. Cost per ton 
To Mining Expenses— mulled. 
Mining os de 460,721 11 2 
Developing ee oe oe 4413 11 6 
Reduction Expenses .. ee ee 20,531 7 8 4 11509 
— Expenses :— 
oe ee 6,390 19 5 1 
Heed Office oe oe 1,407 7 ee 
493404 16 4 2 
Working Profit .. eo ee oo pe 27,274 24 6 yan 
£120,738 18 8 18 8 9 1'959 
Value per ton. 
a! 
Value. 


Cr. 
By Gold Account oe £120,738 18 8 9 1'959 


Dr. 
oe ee oo oo oe oe 
By Balance Working Profit brought down .. of os 24 


427,310 16 7 


£27,310 16 7 


Note.—The 10 cent. Tax on Profits due to the Government of the Transvaal 
on the Profits for the Quarter is estimated to amount to £307. 


Reserve Gotp.—At the 31st July, 1907, the Company had 2,508 fine ozs, 
of Gold in reserve. 


The Capital Expenditure for the Quarter has amounted to £2,107 7s. 3d. 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of Shareholders will be held in the Board Room, The 
Corner House, Johannesburg, on Wednesday, 16th October, 1907, at 3 P.M. 


GLEN DEEP, LIMITED. 


From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Three Months ending 
Bist July, 1907. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold fromall sources... ee 21,840°593 Ozs. 
Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled teas: « ee 7°599 dwts. 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. ies 
R. t ton 
To Mining Expenses— Cost. milled. 
Mining .. ee 438,383 12 
Developing oe oe 2,818 12 2 
441,202 3 7 Ho 4°034 
Reduction Expenses ... oe 14;471 I 10 5 O%422 
General Expenses— 
Mine... ae II 10 o 5°138 
Head Office .. co 1,612 3 1 
61,390 4 1 
Working Profit .. oo 30,264 8 4 10 6°364 
491,654 8 Lt 11 10°690 
Val 
ue per ton 
Cr. Value. mi 
By Gold Account oo os ee 491,654 8 8 41 11 10°69 


+ £30,551 19 10 


Dr. 
To Net Profit .. os oe oe oe 


+. £30,264 8 4 


Cr. 
By Balance Working Profit wae down oe oe oe 
287 11 6 


Interest .. ee oe oe ee oe eo ee 


£3,551 19 10 


Norr.—The ro per cent. Tax on Profits due to the Government of the Transvaal 
on the Profits for the Quarter is esti to amount to £2,683. 

Reserve Goip.—At the 31st July, 1907, the Company had 2,010 fire ozs. of 
Gold in reserve. 


The Capital eatin for the Quarter has amounted to £1,128 15s. 6d. 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of Shareholders will be held in the Board Room, » 
The Corner House, Johannesburg, on Wednesday, 16th October, 1 at 11 A.M. 

An Interim Dividend (No. 6) of 74 per cent. was declared on 16t Sate, 1907, for 
the peed ending 31st July, Fa and will be payable on or about 4th Septem- 
» 1907, from the Head and London Offices, Ay hareholders registered on the 
Company's Books on 31st July, 1907. Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer will 


of pressure was 
“They might have thought that the p~ 3S would | eos responded ere this, but 


receive payment of Coupon } lo, 6 attached thereto on presentatian at the London 
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CHATTO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NOW_ READY. 
Miss Florence Warden’s New Novel. 


MY LADY OF WHIMS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
Dagonet’s New Stories. 


THE MYSTERY OF MARY ANN, &c. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. Gd. Ready August 29. 


THE PAGAN WOMAN. 


By NORMA LORIMER, 
AUTHOR OF “BY THE WATERS OF SICILY,” 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6$. net. Ready August 29. , 


The scene of this story is laid in the Isle of Man, and it presents an accurate picture of Manx 
life and Manx superstitions before the rush of tourists made the island lose so much of its 
individuality. It is a story with intensity for its key-note. 


Ready September 12. 


THE PARADISE OR CARDEN OF THE HOLY FATHERS. 


Being Histories of the Anchorites, Recluses, Yosa Monks and Ascetic Fathers of the 
Deserts of Egypt between A.D. CCL and A.D. CCCC Circiter. 


Compiled by ATHANASIUS, Archbishop of Alexandria; PALLADIUS, Bishop of Helenopolis; 
SAINT JEROME, and others. 


Now translated out of the Syriac, with Notes and Introduction, by ERNEST A. WALLIS BUDGE, 
M.A., Litt.D., D.Litt., Keeper of the Assyrian and Egyptian Antiquities in the British Museum. 


Two Vols. extra crown 8vo. (about 8} by 53 inches), with Frontispiece Reproductions from the 
Syriac MS., 15s. net. 


** THE Book OF PARADISE” is not for the Archeologist and Antiquarian alone. Full of tales of the keenest human interest, these volumes 
throw a new and intense light on early civilisation no less than on the life of the early Christian Church in the East. 


THE SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY. 


The first volumes in the several sections of this important Library will be issued early in September. 
Complete prospectus will be sent post free on application. 


THE SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY is under the general Editorship of Professor |. GOLLANCZ, D.Litt., and 
with him are associated such notable Shakesperian Scholars as Dr. F. J. FURNIVALL, SIDNEY LEE, D.Litt., 
W. W. GREG, M.A., Professor F. S. BOAS, Professor P. G. THOMAS, &c. 


THE COURT OF THE TUILERIES, 1852-1870. 


Its Ceremonial, Splendour, Follies, Lapses, and Downfall; with Impressions of its Chief Personages. 


By LE PETIT HOMME ROUGE. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. Gd. net. 


ATHENA: UM.—“‘ It appears to a hardened reviewer of such volumes of gossip and scandal to be by far the best which has appeared 
upon the Second Empire. On the whole the writer is so accurate and so well informed that his book makes serious claim to be treated as 
history. It is the back-stairs view of the history of a period in which the back stairs played the leading part. It undoubtedly contains almost 
the first accurate collected statement on many of the most important international events of the period between 1852 and 1870.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ ‘The Little Red Man’ is the revealer of secrets, the teller of all manner of things true and traditional, and, 
therefore, always entertaining . . . he has gathered together an extraordinary miscellany of personal gossip dealing with the Third Napoleon.” 

MORNING LEADER.—“ Every detail of Court life is described, every event set } son with unusual intimacy and unusual good taste 
+ « . but this book is not by any means a repository of scandalous stories. It is simply a brilliant yet restrained account of the life of the 
period. It is without malice or exaggeration, and gives a full and trustworthy picture of an often misrepresented social epoch.” 


JULIE DE LESPINASSE. By the Marquis pe Sécur. 
Authorised English Version. The Photogravure Frontispiece, from the only authentic Portrait of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, by 
CARMONTELLE. Demy 8vo, Art Linen, gilt top, 7%. 6d. net. 
SPECTATOR.—* One of the most enthralling and touching books that have been published of late years.” 
MORNING POST.—* The value and interest of the work are beyond all question.” 
TRUTH.—“ A fascinating biographical study.” 


MOLIERE: a Bio raphy. By H. C. Cuatrretp-Tay ior. 
With an Introduction by THOMAS F. CRANE, Professor of Romance Languages, Cornell University. With Index, Bibliography, and 
10 Illustrations specially drawn by JOB. Royal 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 108. 6d. net. 
=" TELEGRAPH.—“‘A thoroughly workmanlike and eminently readable presentation of Moliere. . . At once scholarly and 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sportriswoope & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Rectnatv Wesster Pace, at the Office, 33 Southampton 
Street, Strand, in the Parish of &. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Lehtin<-Selarday, 17 August, 1997. 
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